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NEW 
Bolenius’ Advanced Lessons Everyday English 


By EMMA MILLER BoLeEntus, A.M. 


N this book as in the author’s other two books in HROUGH its’ well-constructed teaching 

English work (“Elementary Lessons” and “Every- plan this book makes correct language 
day English Composition”), emphasis is laid upon habits automatic. There is repeated, well- 
thought-getting, and upon repeated, well-motivated motivated practice in the minimum essentials 


practice in the minimum essentials of good English. of good English. 


The freshness and originality of this book relieves Some of the distinctive features of this book 
English work: from monotony and makes it for both are: (1) Brief lessons making the work definite ; 
teacher and pupil a live, genuinely interesting thing. (2) Optional assignments for the varying abilities 
By centering the work in projects its vital relation to of pupils; (3) Half-year summaries which review | 


life is made clear to every pupil. ? the work, | 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


We Announce a Revised Edition of Davis and Lingham’s 


| BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A well-known book which meets actual class 
| needs for a practical, sane, ‘teachable textbook. 
| From the first page to the last it teaches English, the 

: sort of English that the pupils will be constantly 


The book has been thoroughly rewritten. Much 
| new matter has been added, including text matter, 
model letters, and exercises. It is thoroughly up-to- 
date in every respect. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburten Place, Beston, 2 
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SPANISH TEXTS 


‘Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano— 


} SoLano. A very simple beginning book. 


The material is fresh and varied and written 
in a spirited style. Text as well as exer- 
cises are carefully graded. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


En Espana—Rivera and A reader 
for pupils who have finished a beginning 
course in Spanish, attractive for its variety 
of content and for its artistic and mechani- 
cal makeup. 


Un Drama Nuevo— Taxavo Bavs. 
Edited by Clarence King Moore. A con- 


dramatic literature, 


Canciones Populares—Lucr. A collec- 
tion of idiomatic songs from Spain and 
Spanish America with their original lyrics. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


spicuous example of the best in Spanish | 


Just listed for use in Boston schools 


COMMON SCIENCE 


By W. Wasnnurne 


A scientifically constructed general science 
textbook for junior high school grades, based 
upon what children want to know. 


Material selected by means of statistical 
study of 


1. Questions frequently asked by children 


2. Facts common in the experiences of 
most people 


3. Applications of science in everyday life 
Subject matter organized on sound, psycho- 
logical principles. 

1. Topics presented systematically 

2. A unifying whole showing relations of 

the laws otf science 

3. Each topic developed by 

a. Aronsing and stimulating interest 


6. Satisfying that interest with experi- 
ments 


c. Explaining the various facts and 
relating them to the topic 


d. Applying the principles learned to 
the solution of practical problems. 
Tried out by class use before publication. 
Cloth. xvi+iii pages. Illustrated. Price $1.68 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Books that Secure 


~DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES 


_The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


KENDALL’S FOURTH READER 


A new book in this attractive series. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


D. C. HEATH CO.,, Publishers 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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START THE SCHOOL YEAR RIGHT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR’ 


Every boy knows how much farther he can 
jump if he has a good running start. Every au- 
tomobilist knows that he can go up hill “on high” 
with greater ease if he gets a good start in ad- 
vance, but teachers have sometimes failed to 
realize that school work is vastly more successful 
if there is a good start. 

The teacher often has less patience and all chil- 
dren need more patience at the beginning of a 
school year. 

The first week of a school year is much like 
the first hundred yards in the starting of a rail- 
road train. To throw open the throttle at the 
start would tear things to pieces with a venge- 
ance, and to open the educational throttle at 9 
o'clock on the first school day of the year would 
be as calamitous. 

Ability to start a train without a jar or a jolt is 
higher art than to keep it going at high speed 
when all goes well, and to start a_ school 
year without wear and tear requires greater mas- 
tery of the situation than to keep the school going 
after it gets running smoothly. 

The locomotive engineer must have distinctly 
in mind all the conditions such as the length and 
weight of the train, the grade of the road and the 
curve of track. He must be sure that the brakes 
are off, and must take up the slack of the train 
before he puts on much steam. 

All this suggests the conditions for starting the 
year’s work in school. 

How can the school and all of its environment 
loose the brakes, take up the slack, grip the grade 
and take the curve? .How can everybody get into 
the right spirit, in the right way for the time that 
Is So vital? 

No one is adjusted to a high speed _ start-off 
This applies to every one, but especially to the 
teacher and the pupils. The first thing is to be 
sure that the brakes are not set. All. prejudice 
inherited from the previous year must be re- 
moved. If the teacher is new, these brakes are 
usually set tight. Some children and parents 
liked the last teacher; some did not like the way 
she was dismissed; some do not like the way the 
new teacher was engaged; some do not like the 
Politics or religion; some think she has too little 
dress and too much hair. 

Until prejudices are forgotten it is of little use 
to turn on steam. How can the past be elimin- 
ated in the present? 

There is slack to be taken up before the train 
will straighten out and pull. Sometimes the en- 


gineer has to make several attempts to get the 
slack taken up. This is as true of the slacking of 
the school year. 

Casper L. Redfield has disturbed the peace of 
mind of the Darwinism evolutionists and the Men- 
dallians by emphasizing the fact that in training 
for any contest by carrier pigeon, horses or men, 
exercise is required day after day, week after 
week, often month after month. The exercise 
must be of an intensity which actually produces 
weariness every time. To stop before the point 
of weariness is to lose the advantage of the exer- 
cise. 

The way to take up the slack is to get things 
a-going, to have things'a-doing. Merriam in his 
remarkable book on’ “The Child and the Curri- 
culum” says, “Start the first hour of the first day 
with a relay race.” This covers the situation. Be 
sure that the first thing done the first day, and 
every day the first week gets the children in ac- 
tion, physical action, competitive action, with the 
teacher in action. Let it be strenuous, let it 
make the children feel that it is a real game. At 
different times during the first day, and at some 
time each day of the first week, straighten out the 
train by taking up the slack by earnest physical 
and mental action. Let it be new games, your 
own games. Be the real leader of the children. 
Before the week ends, be sure that no one, in 
school or at home, is talking or thinking of by- 
gones. Be sure that you have the train in hand, 
that the school is yours. 

There are two ways of starting on a grade. 
One is to sand it, and there is a plan for sanding 
the track automatically. The other way, em- 
ployed for all heavy trains, is to have a massive 
locomotive so made that the engineer can throw 
its whole weight on the forward wheels. The 
grip is then absolute and the locomotive climbs 
with ease. 

Here are suggestions for the up-grade in the 
starting of a year’s school work. If the opening 
day is excessively hot as is frequently the case, 
so that it wil not yield to a relay race or volley 
ball, something heroic is needed. 

Find some way to utilize the conditions as they 
are. If it is super-hot, have the children spray 
water on the schoolroom floor, sprinkle water in 
the yard, always where the heat of the sun is 
greatest: dip their hands in water and let it evap- 
orate. Anything that will direct their attention 
to relief from the heat. To think of getting cool 
takes the thought off of getting hot. 
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Something of this sort sprinkles sand on the 
track so that the school bites the track, something 
that will make the children glad they are in 
school, simply that and nothing more. Some- 
thing like this throws the weight of school 
thought on something that grips in a way that 
makes school life helpful. 

Stated otherwise, the aim of the school the 
first few days is to havé every one feel at home, 
be at ease, do something in social, group activity. 

There must be some “don'ts” even if one does 
not like don’ts. Don’t make stillness a virtue at 
first; don’t plan to have the children sit still long 
at a time the first days. Don’t start off with 
rules. Make a rule when it is clearly needed. 
When whispering is annoying, have the class 
realize that it is for them that there is a rule 
against it. 

Don’t start off getting the children’s names, 
ages and residences. This is one of the things for 
the children to write at home. This is an easy 
and early way to connect school work and home 
work. Provide paper of uniform size for the 
children to take home; call attention to the need 
of clean neat paper when it is returned. 

Above the third grade have the class decide 
who is able to make a copy of these names. 
Fortunate the teacher and the class in which a 
pupil can enter the names of the children in the 
register. From the very first have the children 
appreciate that when any one can help the 
teacher such help will be welcome. 

The best reward of merit a child can receive is 
the privilege of doing real work for the teacher. 

There is no better way to enlist children in 
teaching than in providing opportunities for them 
to help the teachers. In this way the brighter 
girls will be enlisted. 

From the first, try to find ways of providing 
each child with some opportunities to assume 
responsibilities. There is no occasion to disci- 
pline a child who has some school responsibility. 
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It must be real, not pretended, responsibility. 
There must be no venture but reward for demon- 
strated ability. 

The responsibility should really relieve the 
teacher. Do not stand around to see if the child 
is doing it right. 

Let the children decide who can do the desired 
work. Do not make the choice yourself. The 
one selected should feel that he has a class re- 
sponsibility not a teacher’s responsibility. 

Do not let a child volunteer. Give no oppor- 
tunity for a child to be a “smarty.” Let the class 
say who can lead the singing; who can choose 
sides in volley ball; who can sharpen the pencils. 

It is much more important that the teacher 
take time and give attention to what the children 
can do than it is to rehearse the way to teach the 
next day’s lesson in number. 

Rarely have many children do the same thing. 
For instance, if you want some asters or golden- 
rods have the class decide which two or three will 
bring them. Do not ask everyone to bring asters 
or goldenrod, for then no one has the personal 
responsibility which is desired. 

As soon as any child or group of children do 
anything satisfactorily, have it understood that 
some other one or group will do it the next time. 

The success of the teacher is to be estimated by 
the largest number who accept opportunities and 
demonstrate ability to meet. responsibility. 

There is great danger at present that teachers 
will over-magnify results in subjects. 

Without any spirit of criticising in the slightest 
degree the subject tests of today, it should be ever 
kept in mind that subject accomplishment is 
never the chief achievement of the school. 

Whatever can make the teacher think of each 
child has high pedagogical value. 

Psychology is always a matter of child life and 
is rarely concerned with subject knowledge ex- 
cept in the application of the subject knowledge 
by the individual child. 
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Seal Coat or Cottage in the Woods. 


BY A. ISABELLE GIBBONS 


Seal coat or cottage: that is the question: 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The pricks and stings of that which we call pride, 
Or to exchange the compensation of our toil 

For a material thing which modern woman 

Holds as the fetish that will win for her 

A place in fashion’s dazzling dress parade; 
Wherein she hears the cycophant exclaim, 

“What graceful lines! What well matched pelts of seal.” 
Seal coat and temporary peace of mind 

Until some cold dark night a steely weapon 

Stares you in the face while you surrender 

The precious garment, the sum and substance 

Of a whole year’s savings; or if perchance 

What was your own is still your own, there comes 
This problem to be solved when winter’s fied: 
Whether it behooves you to pay storage 

For the safeguarding of your seal to a shop 

Before whose windows you may pass and view 
Inviting country scenes, when hot the day, 


And your vacation worries crowd full thick 
About you: two long months without a check! 
Cottage in the pinelands—let us give pause; 
A shelter unto which the weary may flee 
And unburden the mind of a few crotchets 
That have been acquired in the treading 
Of narrow paths of seeming dull routine. 
For who could not bear ten months of labor, 
lf the consummation of that year would bring 
A relaxation where the flowers and trees 
Utter no banal speech or specious argument; 
Where streams are holding up inviting food 
For noonday meal, and where large berries 
Hang sorrowfully on bush and shed their blood 
As sacrifice because mankind has passed them by? 
But shall our pride make weaklings of us all? 
Or shall we harken to nature’s calling 
And hasten to that country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns weakened in body 
And with a mind diseased by artifice? 

[Chicago Schools Journal.] 
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JOHN JAMES TIGERT 


[From School Life.] 


John James Tigert was born at Nashville, 
Tenn., February 11, 1882. He is the son of the 
late John James Tigert, Bishop, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and Amelia McTyeire 
Tigert. His grandfather, Bishop H. N. Mc- 
Tyeire, secured a million dollars from Commo- 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt and founded the 
Vanderbilt University and was the first president 
of that university and of its board of trustees. 

Mr. Tigert was born in Wesley Hall, one of 
the large domitories of Vanderbilt University. At 
that time his father was professor in the univer- 
sity, having held the position for many years of 
professor of mental and moral philosophy. Both 
Bishop McTyeire and Bishop Tigert were leaders 
in American Methodism and extensive writers on 
religious and other subjects. 

Mr. Tigert began his education in the public 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., in 1890. After four 
years in Kansas City his family returned to Nash- 
ville and his elementary education was completed 
in that citv. 1896 Mr. Tigert entered the famous 
Webb School at Bellbuckle, Tenn., the most 
unique school in America, from which many me 
have gone to conspicuous places. 

Mr. Tigert was graduated from Webb School in 
1900 and entered Vanderbilt University. He 
took the Latin and Greek entrance prize of $50, 
was an honor graduate, was elected a member of 
the honorary scholarship fraternity of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and made the address on the occasion of 
his graduation as a representative for the faculty. 
He was on the varsity football team for three 
years, was an all-southern fullback, captain elect 
of the football team in 1904, for three vears on 
the varsity basket-ball team, and captain in 1903. 

In 1904 Mr. Tigert was elected as the first 
Rhodes scholar from Tennessee. In 1907 he 
took a second class in the Honor School of Juris- 
prudence at Oxford, and received the degree of 
M. A. (Oxon) in 1915. At Oxford Mr. Tigert 
represented his college, Pembroke, in rowing, 
tennis, and cricket and was a member of the All- 
Rhodes Scholar Baseball Team. 

From 1907 to 1909 Mr. Tigert held the chair of 
philosophy and psychology in Central College 
Fayette, Missouri. From there he was called to 
the presidency of the Kentucky Wesleyan College 
at Winchester ; he was then 27 years old. He was 
one of the incorporators of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Kentucky and later 
served as president of this association. 

In 1911 he was nominated by the bishops of the 


Southern Methodist Church and served as a dele- 
gate to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference at 
Toronto. 

In 1911 Mr. Tigert accepted the position of 
professor of philosophy and psychology in the 
University of Kentuaky at Lexington. In 1917 
the department was divided, and Mr. Tigert was 
offered his choice of the chairs of philosophy and 
of psychology. He selected the chair of psycho- 
logy and occupied this position until his nomina- 
tion to the Commissionership of Education. 

Mr. Tigert is a member of the following organ- 
izations: Educational and_ scientific—American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Kentucky Academy of Science, Kentucky 
Educational Association Clubs, Lexington 
Advertising Club, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Lexington Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Club. Fraternities—Phi Beta 
Kappa (the honorary scholarship fraternity 
founded at William and Mary in 1776), the 
esoteric fraternity of Phi Delta Theta, the hon- 
orary journalistic fraternity of Alpha Delta 
Sigma. 

Mr. Tigert is author of 
World War.” 

In June, 1918, Mr. Tigert went overseas for 
educational work with the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association. He was stationed for about two 
months in the north of Scotland near the naval 
bases from which the mine barrage was laid 
across the North Sea between Scotland and Nor- 
way. He organized the educational work and 
taught in naval bases 17 and 18. Later he was 
transferred to take charge of the educational 
work of the American soldiers attached to three 
aerodromes in the immediate vicinity of Oxford, 
England. He was there about two months. He 
was then transferred to France, with headquarters 
at Paris, and sent as lecturer to various parts of 
the A. E. F. 

In April, 1919, the Army Educational Corps 
was formed, and Mr. Tigert was transferred to 
the Army as a member of this corps, which was 
under the command of Brig. General Rees. 
He lectured five months with the Army of Oc- 
cupation in all the divisions with the exception of 
the 42d. One month was spent in the school cen- 
ter of the Ist Division at Arzbach, Germany. 

Since his appointment as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the University of Kentucky has conferred 


upon Mr. Tigert the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 


“Philosophy of the 


“This is the fourteenth industrial depression that we have suffered since the Civil war. We 
have come through the thirteen others all right. We have today greater resources and no less 
courage, skill or intelligence than when we met these disasters before—Herbert Hoover. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Four weeks in a great state like Washington; 
to be in and of the State Normal Schools of 
Bellingham, Ellensburg, and Cheney; to enter 
into the educational life of Seattle, Spokane, 
Everett, Tacoma, Walla Walla, Olympia, Belling- 
ham, Yakima, Wenatchee, Ellensburg, Cheney, 
Prosser, Kenewick, Harrington and twenty other 
cities; to address thousands of teachers in their 
own cities; to address all the State Normal 
School students; to address more than half of the 
high school students in the state: to address a 
score of Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, and Community Forums, and to 
know the educators in their home life and club 
life was certainly an opportunity to be prized be- 
yond expression. 

To appreciate what this meant to me one must 
realize that I have known Washington, the 
schools and schoolmen since territorial days. For 
instance, I have known every superintendent of 
Seattle from Frank J. Barnard to Frank bB. 
Cooper, and every other superintendent of 
every other important city in the state, and 
every president of every higher institution of the 
state, and every principal of a State normal 
school. [ cannot attempt to tell what the 
month, April 20 to May 20, meant to me. Suffice 
it to say that I rejoice in this opportunity as in 
all Others that have come to me. 


FROM MEXICO TO CANADA. 


Going from Brownsville, Texas, to Blaine, 
Washington, from Matamores to British Colum- 
bia, was an experience I have never had before, 
that few persons have ever had, probably. From 
near the Tropic of Cancer to the forty-sixth 
parallel in three days in mid April was certainly 
an experience of a lifetime. In distance and in 
time it was as much of a trip as from New York 
to a Pacific Coast city, I have gone from coast 
to coast one hundred and six times and it is an 
old story, but this was a new experience. 


BELLINGHAM. 


President George W. Nash of Bellingham, 
has the largest Normal School or Teachers Col- 
lege in Washington. It has the most command- 
ing location of any State normal school in the 
country, looking far out over the bay into Puget 
Sound beyond, with hills and valleys, mountains 
and islands, parks and forests. 

My only lay-off for rest and recreation was 
with President Nash in whose “Nash” touring 
car we rode two hundred and fifty miles, going 


a 


twice into Canada and always within sight of 
mountain peaks and mountain ranges. It was 
not all recreation, for I enjoyed the great Normal 
School audience, one of the largest high school 
audiences in Pacific Northwest, a community 
gathering and chief of all the great Forum audi- 
ence of the city. 

At Ellensburg State Normal School, George 
H. Black has one of the most charming, socio- 
scholastic homes for students and teachers that 
we have seen. Mr. and Mrs. Black specialize on 
making the school life real home life, a social 
charm over all the affairs of the college, and the 
entire faculty co-operate in this endeavor. 

Ellensburg is one of the most attractive of the 
minor cities of the state, and one of the most in- 
teresting. The high school in equipment and in 
educational leadership is one oi the best in any 
city. 

N. D. Showalter of Cheney, is the one man in 
educational leadership in the state who has 
grown up with the school life of the Pacific 
Northwest. His school work has all been in the 
state where he began teaching nearly thirty years 
ago. As county superintendent, Whitman 
County, he was the first leader in the state to 
magnify rural school work and he is the only 
persen we know who has specialized in the im- 
provement of the country school trustees and he 
has the only masterful book that is published in 
their interest. As normal school principal for 
twelve years, he has utilized the opportunities 
the school affords to build up the rural schools 
of Eastern Washington through the improve- 
ment of the spirit and service of the school 
trustees. 


THE CITIES. 

Nowhere in America has there been a better 
demonstration of the possibilities of leadership 
in supervision than in the cities of Washington. 
Nowhere is there a more uniform demonstration 
of educational progress than in these cities. 
There is no trace of traditionalism in adminis- 
tration or in the curricula. In every city there 
is personality in progress. We could write an 
article on what we learned and admire of the 
school work of each city but we must leave that 
for special articles. 

This was not our time to magnify the work 
of the State Department of Education, of the 
State University, or of the State College, but we 
cannot pass unnoticed the fact that the State 
University is to have in the immediate future by 
far the best education building west of Chicago, 

.and one of the best anywhere in the world. 


fare the teacher, student, 


paeraa than that of dedicating itself to the wel- 


and school. The school is the foundation of the nation. If the 


American school fails, America will fail. Education is the mother of civilization. Where there 
has been no education there has been no civilization. Civilization has come down through the 
ages in a chariot built by the forces of education. The old world failed because it lacked a 


proper system of education and America will 
schools 


fail if it does not direct its attention to its 


and determine that a policy of stint in education is false economy.—Henry T. Rya, 


Director American Legion, at Des Moines. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION FROM ANOTHER POINT 
OF VIEW 


BY P. W. HORN 


Houston, Texas ae 


During the past summer I had the pleasure of 
giving in the summer school of Tulane Univer- 
sity a course that was to me, at any rate, some- 
what of a novelty. The subject, as announced in 
the bulletin was, “School Administration From 
the Point of View of the Class Room Teacher.” I 
had never before given such a course and I had 
never heard of such a course being given in a 
summer school. 

The class consisted chiefly of women, though 
there was a sprinkling of men. On the opening 
day, I asked them whether they desired to have 
School Administration presented from the stand- 
point of one who has been and still is an adminis- 
trator, or that of one about to become an admin- 
istrator, or that of the classroom teacher affected 
by the administration. They unanimously called 
for the standpoint last mentioned. 

They told me respectfully but frankly, that they 
were not greatly interested in what the superin- 
tendent thought as to certain school questions. 
They did not know that they themselves would 
ever Occupy administrative positions. They knew 
perfectly well, however, that certain things were 
done in their respective- school systems which af- 
fected them as teacher. They wanted to know why 
these things were done, and why certain other 
things were not done, and whether there was any 
way in which improvement could be made in the 
way things were done. 

A few were frankly of the more or less militant 
type. They thought that things were out of joint 
in the school world and they did not hesitate to 
Say so. 

For the most part, however, they had the judi- 
cial attitude of mind. They simply wanted ‘to 
know. They were educationally “from Missouri,” 
and wanted me to show them. Sometimes it 
was easy to do this, and sometimes it was not. 

Their general attitude was that teachers have 
for many years been taking matters of school ad- 
ministration for granted, or else accepting them 
as the inevitable, much as we accept the changes 
in the weather. We may grumble when the sud- 
den shower spoils our picnic, but no one stops to 
argue the case or even to ask why. They felt 
that grown people should not take this attitude 
toward the acts of other grown people. They 
wanted at least to understand the why of such 
acts as affected them, and to make suggestions 
as to improving them. 

So far as the time limit allowed, the various 
subjects ordinarily considered- in a course in 
school administration were considered in this 


class; but all of them were considered from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher. 

For instance, when the matter of school build- 
ings was under consideration, papers were written 
on such subjects as the following: 

“Suggestions as to Improvements in the School 
Building in Which I Taught Last Year.” 

“My School Room as I Would Plan It.” 

“What Equipment a Third Grade Teacher 
Would Like to Have in Her School Room.” 

A few of the suggestions made were as follows: 

“We should have smaller toilet room, but more 
of them.” 

“Properly placed lockers are better than cloak- 
rooms, even in primary schools.” 

“A teacher rarely finds a schoolroom with 
enough closet space for her materials.” 

“The ideal schoolroom window; from _ the 
teachers point of view, is yet to be invented.” 

When we discovered the certification of teach- 
ers, it was interesting, though ludicrous, to hear 
a college graduate tell of her experiences with a 
teachers’ examination held in a state that consid- 
ered its standards to be high because its laws were 
not flexible. 

There were interesting discussions of such sub- 
jects as the following: 

School finances. 

Salaries for men and for women teachers, 

The teacher’s tenure of office. 

Who: should select the teacher? Who should 
dismiss her? 

On few of these topics was opinion unanimous. 
On all of them, however, the teacher's point of 
view was worth considering. 

Needless to say, there is no copyright on the 
subject of the course. Other Schools may give it 
next summer if they wish to. 

I think that on the whole, the course was pro- 
fitable. Surely it should be worth while for our 
classroom teachers to understand the system of 
administration under which they live. 

They are also abundantly able to contribute to 
this administration, and to take part in it. The 
last part of this course was devoted to a study of 
those agencies by which teachers may participate 
in school administration. 

Several members of the class were kind enough 
at the close to tell me that the course had helped 
them. I hope it did. 

However, there was one who came _ to class 
every day, and who, I am sure, learned much from 
the course, whether the other members did or not. 

It was the lecturer. 


He who playeth the game straight and hard wins even when he loses. 


— Hugh D. Fu'lerton. 
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REPORTS FROM. THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


AMERICANIZATION WORK IN SCRANTON, PA. 

During the summer of 1918, a survey of the 
non-English speaking people of the city was 
made by the bureau of compulsory education. 
The total was found to be over 4,000. Of 
these, Poles, Lithuanians and Italians predomi- 
nated. The tables showed that seventy per cent. 
of the unnaturalized males had lived in this coun- 
try over thirteen years and yet had made no at- 
tempt to. become citizens. The special mission 
of this country just now is to take special pains 
to have this adult foreigner become an intelligent 
citizen of the United States. To do this it will 
be necessary for either Congress or the state 
legislatures to pass bills making it compulsory 
for non-English speaking people to learn the 
English language with a view toward citizenship. 

Strange to say the immigrant who has been 
in this country for some time does not feel the 
need of an education as much as the new emi- 
grant. He has become prosperous and often 
owns property without it, so he does not value 
it. Or he may have been tricked, robbed and 
faked so many times that nothing American ap- 
peals to him. It is with this class of foreigners 
that vigorous work is needed. Thomas Francis, 
supervisor of evening schools, of Scranton, has 
done splendid work along this line. Last year, 
132 men and women completed the Americaniza- 
tion course provided by the city. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN NEW BRITAIN, 
CONN. 

The photographs in the annual report of tke 
New Britain schools show a great variety of edu- 
cational activities. An Educational Exhibit held 
during the year told the story of the work of the 
schools better than anything else could have 


done. The wall exhibit showed the written work 


in the grades, while the photographs gave a 
vivid idea of the shop work, gardening, cooking, 
domestic arts and gymnasium activities. Views 
of different phases of school life were shown by 
means of motion pictures. A printing press was 
installed and the boys set type, run the press, etc., 
exactly as they do in their regular work. The 
Job and Repair Department of the Manual Train- 
ing Course showed articles requisitioned by the 
school department for use in the various grades 
of the school system. In this way the boys learn 
how to do practical repairing at home. 


A COMPREHENSIVE BUILDING PROGRAM. 

The Board of Education of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, is carrying out a comprehensive building 
program, which, when completed, will give that 
community one of the best equipped school sys- 
tems in the country. A survey for the purpose 
was made by Dr. P. C. Packer of Detroit and 
the building committee, George A. Coulton, 


chairman, is carrying it through to successfui 
completion. 

At least six new buildings and a heating plant 
for the high school are in process of construc- 
tion. The grade school buildings are planned to 
accommodate one thousand one hundred and 
twenty pupils each, with thirty-two classrooms 
besides rooms tor special subjects. Each class- 
room will accommodate only thirty-five pupils, 
which is a long step toward smaller classes. 

The architect's plans which accompany the re- 
port of this work show an almost ideal arrange- 
ment of school facilities. 


OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


American schools have been called, “The first 
line of defense” against the vicious teachings and 
influences that threaten the very existence of 
European countries, and which has been brought 
to our very doors,” says Superintendent James 
W. McLane of the Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
schools in his annual report. More than any 
other agency, our schools must help to counter- 
act these teachings. It is high time for the un- 
dertaking of a comprehensive, thorough and 
grimly persistent propaganda of Americanism. 
Probably our national spirit is strong enough to 
keep us from immediate harm, but we must so 
teach that not only books shall be mastered but 
life principles instilled.” No better means of 
combating this danger can be shown than to 
provide ample accommodations for the children 


and adequate compensation for the teachers of a 
community. 


‘ 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PLAINFIELD SCHOOLS 
(N. J.) 

. Individual work in sewing is the special fea- 
ture of the manual work in the _ elementary 
schools of this town. While much more diffi- 
cult from the teachers’ standpoint, this method 
is much more worthwhile than that of having all 
the class working on the same problem. 

Superintendent Henry M. Maxson says that 
while there may be a loss of effectiveness in 
teaching the subject matter by the “socialized” 
plan, it produees much more interest in the pupil 
and is much more effective in developing initia- 
tive, self-control, mental alertness and power in 
the child. With teachers who understand _ its 
purposes and limitations, it has great possibili- 
ties for usefulness in child development. 

The great weakness of the schools at present 
is the large number of “hand-minded” boys and 
girls who drop out of school at fourteen to go to 
work. The most important movement in the 
school world is toward providing work that will 
meet the needs of these children. 

EDUCATION IN WINCHESTER, CONN. 

Few changes in the personnel of the teaching 
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force of a town indicate satisfaction with super- 
intendent, salaries and teaching conditions. Win- 
chester, Conn., has given its teachers a substan- 
tial permanent increase in salaries during the 
past two years, with additional compensation for 
accredited courses of study. 
maximum is $1,400, the intermediate, $1,500 and 
the principals holding a degree, $2,400. 

A detailed report of pupil activities given by 
Superintendent John Lund shows that the 
teachers are entering heartily into the plan of 
developing the initiative of the children by parti- 
cipation in classroom management. 

—o-— 

THE SCHOOLS OF GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Superintendents all over the country are en- 
deavoring to place before the citizens of their 
communities the physical and educational needs 
of the future citizens of our democracy. We 
have found no clearer statement of these needs 
than that given by Superintendent Winthrop Ab- 
bott of Greenfield, Mass. 

‘He asks that a part-time trade course be of- 
fered the boys in the high school; that credit for 
instrumental and vocal music be given for high 
school graduation: that interest in school or- 
chestras be furthered; that junior high work be 
introduced; that a director of Americanization 
work be employed; and that credit and salary in- 
creases be given to teachers attending summer 
schools. He also urges the need of evening 
classes and a constructive business program. 
One wonders in reading over these town reports 
if once a year is often enough to present the 
needs of the schools to the taxpayers, or if a 
definite plan of publicity should not be 
adopted whereby the people may be constantly 
and regularly reminded of their responsibilities 
and obligations to the “Citizens of tomorrow.” 

A TEACHERS’ COUNCIL IN NEEDHAM, MASS. 

A Teachers’ Council of seven members has 
been organized in Needham, Mass., to discuss 
‘school policies with the superintendent. It in- 
cludes the principals of the four elementary 
schools, the president of the Teachers’ Club and 
two elected members of the club. This council 
has done most effective work, especially in re- 
gard to salaries. As a result of a petition sent 
to the board last November, the teachers have 
received an increase of $300, making the maxi- 
mum for elementary teachers, $1,350, for princi- 
ples, $1,900 amd for high school women, $1,500. 
This averages well with other towns of the same 
class in the state. 


A SURVEY OF WINCHESTER, MASS. SCHOOLS. 


This town is fortunate in having one of the 
most democratic and progressive  superinten- 
dents in the state. At the annual town meeting 
in March, 1919, a committee of fifteen citizens 
Was appointed to consider having an educational 
survey made of the schools of the town. This 
committee recommended that such a survey be 


The elementary. 


made by experts. This was done under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frank F. Bunker assisted by a 
corps of experts. Superintendent John Fausey 
did not wait for the report to come from the 
press but obtained the results of the survey from 
Dr. Bunker and presents them to the citizens in 
his annual report. The opinions of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen and of the experts varied 
in several particulars, chiefly in the comparison 
of the work of the lower grades with that of the 
high schools. While the parents showed a de- 
cided disposition not to extend the time devoted 
to school work, the experts were decidedly in 
favor of extending the influence and control of 
the school. The standards of judgment of the 
committee were those of parents while the 
standards of the surveyors were those of current 
educational theory and practice throughout the 
country. This suggests the needs of publicity 
concerning new educational methods. 

During the past year, a great deal of remark- 
ably good project work has been done in the 
schools which has been summarized in compact 
form for reference. 


THE BEN BLEWETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The chief function of the Junior High School 
is to bridge the chasm between the grades and 
the high school, to hold the interest of the pupil 
at the critical time when he reaches, often simul- 
taneously, the completion of the grade school 
course and the age when the State Law permits 
him to leave school for work. Thus the junior 
high school is an agency for conservation rather 
than for selection. It is of far greater import- 
ance to keep under the influence of the schools 
a larger number of pupils who otherwise would 
leave to go to work than it is to turn out a very 
high type of graduate. 

P. W. L. Cox, principal of the Blewett Junior 
High, reports that of the whole number who 
have withdrawn from the school only five allege 
failure or lack of interest as their reason for 
leaving. Financial necessity is the usual cause 
for withdrawal, 

The success of the school is doubtless largely 
due to the participation of the students in school 
administration. The High School Cabinet is 
the great unifying, co-ordinating and delegating 
body of the school. It is composed of nine pu- 
pils and eight teachers and through its members 
it is in constant communication with the varied 
activities and responses of the entire school. The 
cabinet has five standing committees made up of 
pupils and teachers. These are auditorium, 
lunch room, school grounds, corridors and 
safety. 

Each grade has a congress which reports to 
the cabinet for general matters but controls the 
affairs of the grade. The freedom, the oppor- 
tunities for developing leadership and the demo- 
cracy that characterize this school make the pu- 
pils realize that it is worth while to continue in 
school. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


“Of all the reforms that should develop from the 
principle of teaching the unity of knowledge, the most 
obvious is that language should be taught as a unity, 
based upon a group of main principles common to the 
European languages... . . We have to create a system 
by which we shall be able to teach language, not merely 
languages. Such a system must be constructive; it must 
Possess continuity in time and uniformity of method. 
. . . The beginning can be made in the junior forms 
with the first steps in systematic treatment of English. 
The structural study of the mother tongue, not Latin, is 
the natural beginning for the structural study of language. 
And we would suggest that the time given to a thorough 
elementary grounding in English should be not less than 
the time that will eventually be given to the co-ordinated 
study of English and other languages. All through the 
study of different languages upon different, unrelated 
systems, the learner is dogged by elementary mistakes 
that are not only mistakes in this or that language, but 
mistakes in the science of language itself; this whole 
category of mistakes melts away when the early study of 
English has been systematically planned and carried out, 
if only the elementary language-principles, thus ingrained 
in the learner’s mind, are not thrown away by the adop- 
tion of a fresh system and a new terminology for every 
lamguage that is subsequently learnt... .” Kenneth 
Richmond, in “The Curriculum” (Dutton). 


Apropos of the above, isn’t it time that foreign lan- 
guage teachers realized (1) that the language problem is 
one problem, in the solution of which all teachers of lan- 
guages have their part to play, (2) that the one indis- 
pensable minimum language requirement for American 
citizens is first and foremost an adequate knowledge of 
their own language, and (3) that to this program ail 
other interests must be heroically and _ unhesitatingly 
subordinated ? 

Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company have just pub- 
lished an excellent edition of Racine’s “Mithridate,” 
edited by Professor Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College. The 
new edition of Wilkin’s “Spanish in the High School: A 
Handbook of Methods” is also out. 

The constitutionality of the Ake law, prohibiting the 
teaching of German to students who have not completed 
the seventh grade, was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Ohio at Columbus on June 7, in the case of 
a teacher and trustee of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregational School at Garfield Heights, near Cleve- 
land. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company have just published an in- 
teresting book, “The Direct Method of Teaching French,” 
by E. Gourio, Professeur Agregé de I’Université de 
Paris, and “La Classe en Francais,” a textbook in which 
M. Gourio illustrates his theories. 

“La Revista de Libros,” an interesting leaflet guide for 
readers of Spanish, has just appeared in its second issue; 
it is under the editorship of Miss Wishnieff, manager of 
the Spanish Book Department of Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

“Perhaps no one method can be devised, which shall, 
by its essential peculiarities as a method, be the best in 
all circumstances. It is essential to great success that the 


teacher’s own mind should be roused to wakeful activity 
and interest; and also that the student should be put 
upon a kind and degree of exertion that really tasks him, 
and which yet is fully within his present ability. It must 
be obvious to every observer that the method which might 
secure these objects in some cases would utterly fail in 
others. The teacher, therefore, who relies upon any plan 
as possessing in itself certain efficacy, and on that ac- 
count promising infallible success, will inevitably be dis- 
appointed. The efficacy of any method will depend very 
much on his own spirit and feelings; and if he trusts to a 
favorite. method merely or chiefly as such, however suc- 
cessful it may be when executed with his own mind glow- 
ing with enthusiasm, he will soon discover. that his method 
will not work by magic; as a machine employed with 
wakeful ardor by him it accomplishes much; but it can do 
little or nothing of itself alone. . . .” Remarks on the 
teaching of Greek and Latin, by N. W. Fiske, Professo- 
in Amherst College, in Eschenburg’s “Manual of Classical 
Literature,” Philadelphia, 1836. 

This is from the same source: “Besides the various 
exercises here alluded to, that of conversation may be 
mentioned as a very valuable aid in acquiring familiarity 
with Latin or any foreign language. It may in fact be a 
question, whether the inconvenience of the old regulation 
which required the intercourse between pupil and teacher 
in the higher seminaries to be carried on in Latin, was 
not more than compensated by the knowledge of the laa- 
guage thereby acquired. Certain it is, that under our 
present systems of study, languages are learned as it 
were by the eye rather than the ear; and it often happens 
that a scholar would be quite puzzled by a sentence 
spoken to him, when he would readily translate the same 
sentence presented to his eye in a written form. The 
difficulty is, partly at least, that he has associated the 
meaning of the foreign word with its visible form rather 
than its sound. Frequent conversation would remove 
this, besides contributing in other ways to familiarity 
with the language... .” 

D. C. Heath and Company announce the early appear- 
ance of the first volume of their “Contemporary French 
Series,” a scholarly edition of Hervieu’s “La Course du 
flambeau” by Professor George N. Henning, author of 
“French Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century” (Ginn). 


Lawrence A. Wilkins signalizes his departure for Spait 
to spend a half-year by publishing two new Spanish text- 
books, a “Beginner’s Spanish Reader” and a “Compendio 
de Gramatica espafiola,” both up to the Wilkins standard 
and both published by Henry Holt and Company. 

The most recent addition to the University of Chicag> 
Italian Series is an edition of Giacosa’s “Una Partita a 
scacchi” by Professor Ruth Shepard Phelps of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in the New York 
City High Schools. 

French German Italian Latin Spanish 


Feb. 1918 17,343 12,956 56 16,477 21,771 
March, 1919 20.920 3,287 66 15,234 25,729 
March, 1920 20,336 532. 125) «14,845 28,802 
March, 1921 22,206 881213) 15,801 31,350 


Ernest H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, has 
published through the National Dante Committee a useful 
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list of “One Hundred Dante Books.” Professor Wilkins 
is giving courses in Dante in the Summer Session of Co- 
lumbia University. 

A tentative “French Word List” was published in the 
February number of the “Bulletin of High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York City. A similar 


list for Spanish appears in the June number of the same 
priceless little publication. 

The Instituto de las Espafias has initiated a popular 
subscription for the erection in Madrid of a memorial 
statue of Don Juan Valera, author of the universally 
popular “Pepita Jiménez.” 
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A PRACTICAL PROJECT 


BY MARGARET CUNNINGHAM ELLS 
Head of Girls’ Division 


[Co-operation of Museum of Natural History with the Girls’ Division of the Continuation School 


at Springfield, Massachusetts.] 


A novel and practical piece of work has re- 
cently been accomplished by the Girls’ Division 
of the Continuation School in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in co-operation with the Museum of 
Natural History. 

It was found very necessary in so many lines 
of work that the girls were doing to have some 
good, sound, general science. In connection with 
the work on textiles, foods, the customer’s stand- 
point and the selling standpoint, foundation work 
was needed in science. Therefore, although we 
had done a little work in the classrooms with the 
girls, we lacked materials and exhibits to make 
our work carry over. A conference was ar- 
ranged with Mrs. Grace P. Johnson, curator of 
the Science Museum, and some general lessons 
were worked out for all the girls. Mrs. Johnson 
made up very definite questions on textiles, 
foods, animals and a brief study of the Indian in 
this locality. The girls went to the Museum in 
small groups where they were first given talks by 
Mrs, Johnson, and then sent about the Museum 
to the different cases finding out for themselves 
the answers to the questions given. Needless to 
say they were interested; their curiosity was 
aroused and their eyes were opened. Many of 
the girls answered three and four sets of ques- 
tions during a period of an hour and_ one-half 
and were anxious for more. Questions such as, 
“Find a rock like that of which our Springfield 
Post Office is made,” “What are some things 
made from flax?” “What are two sources of 
sugar?” “From what are pearl buttons made?” 
“Where does jute come from?’ “What town 
near us uses jute in its mills?’ and many other 
practical questions were worked out by the girls 
on their first visit to the Museum. 

The foregoing method of giving the girls a 
general idea of what the Museum of Natural 
History has to offer was worked out first. After 
all the classes had an opportunity to do this gen- 
eral work, we started more specialized lessons. 

A lessson on silk was given on Monday, May 
16, to a group of Business Practice girls from the 
Continuation School. Many of these girls are 
selling in the different department stores, there- 
fore, the lesson was given not only from a cus- 
tomer’s standpoint, but from the selling stand- 
point as well. The work on silk was begun at 
the foundation. The girls were shown the little 
silk worms alive and feeding on mulberry leaves, 


- ruby, amethyst, real pearls, coral, etc. 


the different stages, some from real life and some 
from pictures, until the silk fibers were seen. A 
splendid exhibit from the silk mills of South 
Manchester, Connecticut, served to make the 
lesson very vivid. The question was brought out 
why we could not raise silk worms in this coun- 
try profitably and the different countries, especi- 
ally France, that do produce the silk for com- 
mercial purposes were noted. The substitute, 
so common in scarfs, sweaters, stockings, etc., 
fiber silk was also shown. The girls saw at once 
how to tell the difference between the real silk 
and fiber silk and the characteristics of both. 
They were amazed to learn that fiber silk was 
made from wood and a sort of clay, and I -be- 
lieve that any of those girls who are selling in 
the stores can tell a customer convincingly just 
why a real silk scarf must be more expensive 
than a fiber silk scarf, and I also feel sure that 
the girl who goes to buy a pair of stockings will 
be more intelligent in her selection and know 
whether she is getting a fiber silk stocking or a 
real silk stocking. In the same way, cotton, 
flax, jute and hemp were taken up. 

Another specialized lesson was given on May 
18 for girls selling beads, jewelry, necklaces, 
pins and rings. In this work, Mrs. Johnson 
showed the girls specimens of precious stones 
beginning with the harder ones, and explaining 
the reason for their value. The girls handled 
the different specimens and then imitations and 
substitutes were talked over. They were shown 
real amber, aquamarine, emerald, diamond, 
Through 
the courtesy of one of our local stores several 
strings of beads were loaned for the lesson, and 
in connection with the description of amber the 
girls were shown a string of real amber beads, 
also substitutes made from bacalite, and the glass 
beads used in imitation. In the same way when 
talking about aquamarine the girls saw a splen- 
did imitation in another string of beads, likewise, 
in amethyst, pearls, coral, etc. The main thing 
that the girls were impressed with was the value 
of these precious stones on account of their 
scarcity, also the skill of the European people in 
the cutting of beads. Many people seem to 
think that substitutes are a new thing, but we 
found that several years before Christ the 
Egyptians spent much time in making substi- 
tutes for the different precious stones. 
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The girls were amazed to learn that Americans 
do not make satisfactory beads; the Austrians 
and the people from Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia being the most successful bead makers in 
the world. The substitute, bacalite, a manufac- 
tured product of this country and used so much 
in the manufacture of beads is sent to European 
countries where their skilled workmen turn out 
amazingly beautiful substitutes for the precious 
gems. In connection with cameos, it was found 
that the Italians lead in this wonderful art. The 
girls saw the reason why a real cameo was a very 
rare and costly possession, and so we could go 
on describing the information brought out about 
pearls, topazes, etc. 
lesson left the girls on tip toe and wanting more. 
Not only the girls but the instructors from the 
Continuation School will be more __ intelligent 
buyers of beads, necklaces, etc. As in the lesson 
on silk, any girl who had the opportunity to hear 
this lesson on precious stones will be much more 
valuable in selling any line of goods as well as 
selecting for herself. The whole aim of the 
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work is to teach these girls how to study their 
line, thereby becoming intelligent saleswomen. 
Every customer wants to go to the man or wo- 
man in a store who knows about his goods. The 
confidence given the customer when he sees that 
the saleswoman does know her goods makes the 
selling part very easy. 

It is planned in connection with the employed 
girls at Continuation School to have definite les- 
sons along various lines, such as one on lace at 
the Art Museum if possible, more lessons on but- 
tons, (we have already had two such lessons), 
silks, fibres, foods, etc. We have just started the 
work, and in this try-out way it seems to be a 
very valuable piece of work to do for our em- 
ployed girls. They have already become a part 
of industry; they are learning the different de- 
mands of industry, and even though all the girls 
who heard the talks on textiles and studied the 
different fibers, are not selling goods, they are 
all going to buy for themselves and for others 
later in life. 
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PATRIOTIC TEACHERS 


BY CHARLES C. WOODS 


{In Los Angeles Times.] 


Universities are useless if they do not make 
men. In a worth-while university the chief 
business is to call out, to create and to conserve 
character. Even in university chemical labora- 
tories the supreme goal is how to relate char- 
acter to chemistry and how to direct the activi- 
ties and energies of chemistry by honorable hu- 
man character. 

The big business of a university is to keep 
chemistry subservient to character and not keep 
character subservient to chemistry. A chemist’s 
value is more in his character than it is in his 
chemistry. 

Chemistry is gas and dirt. You can’t build a 
university man-factory on gas and dirt, but on 
the everlasting granite of human character. 

Not only do we hold the university man-fac- 
tory responsible for keeping the everlasting em- 
phasis on mind instead of matter, but we must 
hold our universities responsible for keeping the 
principles of patriotism paramount to politics. 

We must hold our universities responsible for 
calling out, creating and conserving the princi- 
ples of American patriotism. Let every pro- 
fessor be intelligently questioned on this matter 
before he be admitted to any place in the faculty 
of the university. This will save time and 
trouble afterwards. 

The State Legislature of Nebraska has set a 
good example in this matter of loyalty. All 
teachers in all Nebraska schools, including the 
State University, are required to take the oath of 
allegianee to America and the Constitution. This 
is legislation in the right direction. In one form 
or another every State should do likewise, There 


should be a Federal law requiring universal al- 
legiance on the part of all our teachers and pro- 
fessors in our schools and universities. 

It is reassuring to get the following resolution 
fresh from the matrix of California’s educational 
mind. It was presented by Will 'C. Wood, sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, to the Califor- 
nia State School Board, as follows: 

“Resolved, to take effect immediately, before 
graduation from any normal school in the State 
of California, each candidate must subscribe to 
and acknowledge an oath of allegiance to the 
United States of America according to a form 
approved by the State Board of Education. No 
candidate refusing’ to take such oath shall be 
deemed to ‘have met the standards for graduation 
from any State normal school. 

“Resolved, that the filing of an oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States of America be made 
a prerejuisite for the granting of any teacher’s 
credentials by this board to any candidate apply- 
ing therefore.” 

The well-equipped and wisely directed univer- 
sity. is our most important institutional 
asset. 

No absolute monarchy can exist without ig- 
norant majorities. And no republic can perman- 
ently exist without educated majorities. Thomas 
Jefferson was right when he said: “If we people 
expect to be free and independent and at the 
same time ignorant and illiterate we will be much 
disappointed.”” Still we go on opening our gates 
to shiploads of illiterate ignorance, much of 
which does not even care to be educated in 
American ideas and ideals. 
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Our universities must more and more help to 
create and conserve an uplifting literature. They 
must help to disinfect the modern drama of its 
fetid falseness. Our teachers of literature must 
know that the highest art is made of love and not 
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of lust, of truth and nat of lies. Our univer- 
sities must be our national conservators of spir- 
ituality as above materialism, of patriotism 
agamst disloyalty, of popular government and 
an uplifting, living and national literature. 
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THE COLLEGE COURSE 


BY JONATHAN RIGDON, PH. D. 


President Central Normal College 


A college course is now imperative for every 
one for whom it is possible. Positions seeking 
capable men are more and more insistent upon 
a college course as a necessary qualification. 
The time has already arrived when one cannot 
look forward to a desirable high school position 
unless he has had full four years of college work 
above the high school, and the time is not far 
distant when the A. B. degree must be held by 
every one who teaches in the grades. The same 
will be true of all those seeking responsible busi- 
ness positions or desirable places in government 
service. 

Of course, it is the college work one does that 
gives him power, but the college degree is the 
only evidence the public has that an applicant 
has done the work. , 

Only a small percentage of high school grad- 
uates are able to continue their college course 
without interruption till they finish it. This 
should not deter any one from beginning such a 
course. Every high school graduate should be 
urged to begin his college course as soon as pos- 
‘sible, pursue it as long as possible, drop out and 
work if he must, but continue his course to the 
end just as soon as_ circumstances will 
permit. 

The public school is the largest industry, the 
work of the public school is the largest and 
most vital activity, within the bounds of our 
country. The public schools are capable of more 
good than any other industry. More institu- 
tions depend upon the public schools than upon 
anything else. More people are interested in 


the public schools than in any other institution. 
All approval and criticism is with reference to 
the outlook upon life the school leaves the child 
in possession of. This outlook the teacher 
cannot help the child to acquire unless he has it 
himself and the only thing that will help him to 
have it is a liberal education. 

The college course for the teacher must be a 
teachers’ college course. 

In these times, when education is everybody’s 
concern, when education is the world’s chief ac- 
tivity, when the business of education is the 
greatest business in which any man can engage, 
when the questions of education are the largest, 
the most vital, questions that loom above the 
intellectual horizon of every intelligent person, 
the college course that is best for the teacher 
can hardly be bad for anyone else. It certainly 
could not be bad for»the lawyer, the preacher, 
the editor, the business man, the statesman, the 
social worker, the woman in her home or in her 
club. 

In selecting his college course a student needs 
all the thought he can give to it and all the out- 
side help he can secure. It must not be a col- 
lege course that merely happens, but one that 
has been built upon principle. It must rest upon 
Psychology and it must reach to the uttermost 
relations of life. It must impart to him the 
spirit of research combined with breadth of in- 
terest. It must lead to individual efficiency and 
the ability to adjust oneself to his various social 
groups. It must be an education, and it must 
serve as the foundation of all future education. 
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SOMEBODY 
By J. W. JUSTIN 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Somebody tries to do what’s Right, 
Somebody hates the Wrong, 
Somebody’s life is full of light, 
And full of joy and song. 


Somebody has a conscience clear, 
Somebody’s soul’s serene, 

Somebody's heartbeats with good cheer. 
Somebody’s life is clean. 


Somebody’s tried to climb the heights, 
Somebody’s climbing still, 

Somebody in the Truth delights, 

And somebody always will. 


Somebody's slow to take offence, 
Somebody’s quick to praise, 


Somebody hates sham and pretense, 
And somebody will always. 


Somebody hankers not for fame, 
Nor covets wealth untold, 
Somebody thinks that a good name, 
Is better far than goid. 


Somebody feels as life grows old, 
A brighter, sweeter joy, 
Somebody finds the purest gold, 
Tinctured with alloy. 


Somebody’s faithful to his task, 
When there’s werk to do, 

Would you pardon should I ask, 
Is that Somebody you? 
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THE PASSING OF J. H. PHILLIPS 


Superintendent J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, 
‘Alabama, passed away quietly after a short ill- 
omess on July 21. His wife died ten days before 
:after a prolonged illness, and he was taken to the 
-hospital soon after. 

Dr. Phillips was the most prominent Southern 
‘man in national education for a third of a cen- 
‘tury. A native of Covington, Kentucky, (1853), 
che went to Birmingham in 1883 where there was 
‘but one school with seven teachers. He 
guided all educational affairs until there were 
‘900 teachers amd forty school buildings. Birming- 
ham educationally has always been Northern in 
equipment and in the curricula. 

Dr. Phillips was one of the best beloved men 
in the profession. He was prominent in the Na- 
tional Education Association from the day that 
he went to Birmingham, holding many import- 
ant offices. He was at Des Moines as the leader 
of the Alabama delegation. 

No death in Birmingham has ever called forth 
such universal mourning as in this case. The 
entire city literally mourned his loss. 


HORN TO MEXICO 

P. W. Horn, long superintendent of Houston, 
:goes to the City of Mexico as superintendent of 
the American school in that city. The Ameri- 
can School is operated by a Board of Trustees 
representing the American colony in Mexico. 
These are among the largest business men _ in 
the republic. The school is for the benefit of 
the children of the Americans in the colony, 
and also for the children of the wealthier Mexi- 
cans whose parents desire them to be educated 
under American influences. ; 

It is realized that American influences in 
Mexico have always suffered from the absence 
of genuinely American educational institutions 
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of high standing for the children of those Mexi- 
cans of influence who would prefer American 
schools, 

Mr. Horn is one of the really worthwhile 
educators in the United States. While his work 
has been in the South, he has been one of the 
few men in the Far South who has been in de- 
mand in many Northern universities as well as 
in the leading Southern universities in summer 
session work. He has been all the way from 
Boston University to the State University of 
Oregon, always eminently acceptable. 


ALEY RETURNS TO INDIANA 


President Robert J. Aley, for eleven years 
president of the University of Maine, has re- 
signed to accept the presidency of Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, an institution which is entering 
upon a new career with adequate financial back- ~ 
ing. It will be in a large sense the University 
of Indianapolis, a name which many citizens 
wanted it given. 

Dr. Aley has meant more to Maine than words 
can express. He is a man of universal talents 
and he brought to Maine highly valuable experi- 


‘ence as a professor in the State University of 


Indiana and was state superintendent when 
elected president of the State University of 
Maine. He has been in a large sense national in 
his interests and was president of the National 
Education Association when it met in Portland. 
It is highly interesting, in passing, to note 
that three men who have had large constructive 
influence in educational affairs of Maine have 
come from the Middle West, W. W. Stetson 
from Illinois, Robert J. Aley from Indiana, and 
A. O. Thomas from Nebraska. 
9-0-4 


CROSS TO SANTA ROSA 


Jerome B. Cross goes from the superintend- 
ency at Fresno to the superintendency at Santa 
Rosa at a salary of $5,000. Mr. Cross is one of 
the very-much-alive school men of the Pacific 
Coast. He was for some time principal of the 
high school in Pasadena, and longer, superin- 
tendent of Fresno. He is the only man _ we 
know who has been prominent in Southern 
California and in the San Joaquin Valley who is 
also to be one of the high men in the Bay dis- 
trict. 


MADDOX ELECTED IN ST. LOUIS 

John J. Maddox, who has been acting superin- 
tendent of St. Louis since the resignation of Dr. 
John W. Withers, has been elected superinten- 
dent. That this would eventuate has never been 
doubted by those who were in touch with the 
situation, 

Mr. Maddox is forty-four years of age and is 
the youngest man to be elected superintendent 
of the city. He is one of the many ‘eminently suc- 
cessful men who did his early college work at 
National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. 
He is also a graduate of Yale. Mr. Maddox has 
been in the St. Louis system ten years, beginning 
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as grammar school principal, then as a high 
school principal, then acting superintendent, 
now superintendent at $10,000 a year. Not of- 
ten at forty-four years of age is a man at the 
head of a school system with 120 schools and 
2,700 teachers, but not often does a city Board of 
Education find a man with the professional ex- 
perience and personality of John J. Maddox. 
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HARVARD IN 1921 

Harvard appreciates the significance of its 
Graduate School of Education and realizes that 
its future prominence will depend largely upon 
the standing and attractiveness of its professional 
work in education and Dean H. W. Holmes is 
giving the leadership which is needed. 

This summer session has enrolled 492 gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities and of these 
twenty-five per cent. have masters or doctors 
degrees. 

In all there are 2,229 students in the summer 
session, which is nearly a third more than last 
year, which is surely a record-breaking pace. 
The welcome of women is genuine and in this 
age is indispensable to professional progress. 

Nothing has greater significance at Harvard 
than the fact that Dean Holmes invited the Pro- 
gressive ‘Education Association to join the Har- 
vard Graduate School in holding its public mid- 
summer meeting. Indeed, Dean Holmes is 
writing Professional Progress over everything 
at Harvard. 

A year ago a graduate ofa state university 
of the West wrote to Harvard and two other 
large educational schools of the country, to know 
if he could find there the special important edu- 
cation work which he desired. The other uni- 
versities regretted that they had no such work. 
Dean Holmes replied, “If we haven’t the work 
you want we will provide for it.” That graduate 
student has had the best year’s work at Harvard 
that we know of any one in graduate work in 
any institution. Harvard now places education 
in the same class with its famous work in law 
and medicine. 


EDUCATIONAL UNVEILING 


Rollo Walter Brown, of Carleton College, 
Minnesota, in Harper’s Magazine for May had 
one of the most valuable articles of the year on 
“Educational Unveiling,” dealing fearlessly; 
faithfully and brilliantly with college problems. 

Professor Brown bases his discussion on ob- 
Servations made in fourteen years, during which 
time he has attended faculty meetings regularly 
im some college once a fortnight. 

He has also visited one hundred and twenty 
other colleges and universities, often attending 
faculty meetings in these colleges, and yet in his 
entire experience he has never heard any college 
faculty discuss for five minutes the problem of 
“helping the able student.” I have heard facul- 
ties discuss at great length and with much 
Vehemence such questions as how late fraterni- 
ies should be permitted to dance; how late in 


the evening “co-eds” in the dormitories should 
be permitted to use the fudge kitchen; what style 
of paddle might be used in freshmen initiation ; 
how many times a student might over-sl!eep and 
miss classes without being dropped from college; 
what part of a course in the history of Greece a 
belated senior might count as a prescribed 
foreign language after he had failed in first-yéar 
Spanish, questions of greater im- 
portance have never been treated as if they de- 
served very thoughtful consideration. 

“The truth is that if a student is to recéive the 
maximum of attention from the average Ameri- 
can college he must be to some extend a mental 
or moral deficient.” 

Out of 742 young men and women only fifty- 
three said they had worked with faithfulness from 
the beginning of the high school course to the 
end of a sophomore, junior or senior year in 
college. College students do little serious work. 

With this as his inspiration Dr. Brown writes 
the most wholesome article on making college 


life the serious business of educating for lead- 
ership. 


The Summer. session of George Washington 
University is the largest in history. There are 
869 students in attendance. 


PRESIDENT E. M. HOPKINS OF DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 


‘Making all due allowance for the aggressive- 
ness necessary for those who in attacking fallacies 
of the existent order would avoid futility, it still 
remains a fact that liberal thought suffers and is 
handicapped in accomplishment by the bigotry of 
liberals, men who in revolt against the intolerance 
of conservatism swing to position of the other 
extreme, and there implant themselves with an 
intolerance as great as that of the group against 
which they strive. 


FRANK P. GRAVES, COMMISSIONER 


The new State Commissioner of New Yotk 
brings to his new responsibility experience as 
president of two State universities, as professor 
in three other colleges and as dean of education 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He is in the 
prime of life, has had wide experience in dealing 
with men in public and professional life and best 
of all, he has a desire to grapple with the biggest 
administration problem scholastically in the 
United States. 

He has the confidence of all educators in New 
York state. There are no prejudices to handi- 
cap him, Everyone in the state and nation gen- 
uinely desires to see Dr. Graves make a great 
success in the new position. To be chosen as 
the successor of Dr. John H. Finley is of itself 
a high honor. 


CLAXTON TO ALABAMA 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for ten years, has accepted 
a position in the State University of Alabama 
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which is peculiarly adapted to the utilization of 
his special abilities and experience. The desig- 


nation is that of Provost. He is to have no 
trammelling administrative or classroom re- 
sponsibilities. It will be his privilege to find 


ways and means of having the State University 
serve the greatest number of needs of the State. 

Alabama is making great educational strides 
in many ways and no other score of men could 
promote all of these through the University as 
can Dr. Claxton. It is a great opportunity for 
service. In this all educators rejoice. 


ds, 


President William E. Stone of Purdue Uni- 
versity, whose tragic death while mountain 
climbing shecked the educational world, was one 
of the universally admired educators of America. 
A New Hampshire lad, educated in Massachu- 
setts, he did life work in Indiana. We have 
never known a worthier man. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION 


In criticizing the educational conditions in New 
York one should appreciate what a proposition 
the city has in hand. In an area only eighteen 
square miles there are as many people as in the 
whole of Australia with almost ten thousand times 
the area; a population a million more than twelve 
states west of the Missouri river and the children 
in New York multiply much faster than west of 
the Missouri river. 


IMPULSIVE 


E, E. C—— of Arizona, writes us in an impul- 
sive strain. He says he supported Senator Hard- 
ing for the presidency but when Dr. Claxton was 
retired he took his office picture of the President 
and tore it to pieces. 

We have known E. E. C., for many years and 
have been sponser for him on occasion but we 
have no patience with such impatience. First, 
because it can do no good, and second, because it 
is a serious reflection on the character and dis- 
position of the profession. 

Tolerance should be one of the outstanding 
phases of an educator’s thought. We think no 
one felt more keenly the way in which it was done 
than did we. We are not at all sure that the way 
it was done does not represent a serious lack of 
appreciation of the importance of the public 
schools on the part of the confidential advisors of 
the President, but John J. Tigert is Commissioner 
of Education and we are sure that he has the high- 
est sense of the responsibility of the office, that 
he believes in the public schools of the United 
States as ardently as does any American, that he 
is throwing himself into the work of his office 
most devotedly, that he is entitled to the most 
sympathetic loyalty of all schoolmen. 

If he should go wrong in any large way he will 
be criticised intelligently, but captious criticism 
will be frowned upon and petulance will do the 
profession much more harm than it will do Mr. 


Tigert. 
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We saw much of Mr. Tigert in July. We 


genuinely like him, and we have faith that he will 


make an efficient leader of the educational force, 
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WONDERFUL COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


Douglas County, Nevada, has a population of 
only 1,500, no more than a decent sized village in 
the East, and yet it has one of the best high 
schools in the country. The Record-Courier of 
Gardenville, the county seat, publishes a two- 
page illustrated article on this high school. There 
are 250 square inches of high class illustrations, 
There have been few city high schools that have 
had as elaborate an illustrated article as has the 
Douglas County high school. 

B. M. Aldrich, the principal, has the record so 
far as we know. ‘There were 100 per cent. of 
eighth grade graduates of June 1t in the high 
school in September, and 100 per cent. of the 
undergraduates of the school in 1919, were back 
in 1920. Where has that been equalled? That 
county high school has a gymnasium; audi- 
torium with a complete stage equipment includ- 
ing three complete sets; Steinway piano; two 
rooms for domestic science laboratories, equip- 
ped with both electric and gas stoves, electric 
sewing machine, electric flatirons, etc.; two 
rooms equipped as agricultural laboratories in 
addition to the farm mechanics workshop, forty 
by sixty feet; fully equipped physics and chemis- 
try laboratories; transit for use of the math- 
ematics and farm engineering classes; commer- 
cial laboratory equipment valued at $500, in fact 
everything that even a large city high school 
offers in the way of practical equipment. 

The county board has re-elected Mr. Aldrich 
at $350 a month. 


PENNSYLVANIA REMEMBRANCE 


Mrs. M is now one of the eminent wo- 
men of the State of Washington, a woman with 
a beautiful home, and boundless influence in her 
city and state. When I told of the present do- 
ings in Pennsylvania with the $30,000,000 State 
appropriation and the present conditions and 
Salaries she recalled qa time, not so long ago 
when she was teaching in Pennsylvania for $25 a 
month for a six-months’ year, a total of $150. 
On one occasion she skipped the section in 
which she was supposed to be and went to hear 
me lecture and was docked her pay for going 
where she preferred to go. She has had a lot of 
fun out of it, fun enough to pay for the docking 
many times over. But it was then a serious 
matter to lose any of the $150 of her year’s 
salary. 


High School registration in New York City has 
almost doubled in ten years. . From 38,642 in 
1910-11 to 74,761 in 1920-21. Increase 36,119. 


The Methodist churches of the United States 
are raising $33,000,000 for Christian education. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


B. M. ALDRICH, Gardenville, Nevada, has 
made a remarkable record as principal of the 
Douglas County high school. The Record- 


Courier recently gave a double-page illustrated 
article on the school as “the most valuable in- 
stitution of the people in the county.” There 
are 250 square inches of high price cuts illustra- 
ting the school and its work. We have seen no 
other equally important article on a school in the 
city of its size in this or any other year. Although 
the county is small, Mr. Aldrich has been re- 
elected at a salary of $350 a month. If that is 
not the high sport for a county high school we 
would like to record one that is higher. 


HERBERT W. LULL, superintendent of 
Newport, R. I., is undoubtedly the best para- 
grapher in the profession. He has had a weekly 
column in a Massachusetts paper for thirty-two 


years, and in another paper in Rhode Island for 
two years. 


EDGAR MENDENHALL, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
State Manual Training Normal School, has the 
lead in the preparation of “A Teacher-rating 
Employment Card,” based on the study of the 
“Confidential” blanks of thirty-five Teachers’ 
Agencies. It is an admirable arrangement for 
the study of “Traits.” 


E. J. WARD, specialist in Community Educa- 
tion, is appointed by the United States govern- 
ment to take charge of the community school at 
Wainwright, Alaska. 

CHARLES E. HAMLIN, grandson of the 
Vice-president Hannibal Hamlin with Abraham 
lincoln, editor of School, died of heart disease in 
his office, 156 Fifth avenue, New York City, on 
July 2. He was an important factor in the pro- 
motion of progressive education in his city. 

MARY E. LAWLER, elected president of the 
Department of Elementary Education, National 
Education Association, at Des Moines, is an out- 
standing figure among elementary teachers be- 
cause of her leadership in Paterson and New Jer- 
sey. She is a grade teacher with a first class rank 
in class work. She is a product of the Paterson 
schools and is a graduate of the local normal 
school, one of the best city professional schools 
in the country. Her first public work was as 
president of the Paterson Teachers’ Association 
three years ago when her efficient leadership was 
at once recognized. The local teachers were in 
as bad a fight as can be imagined, growing out of 
bitter hatred between the men and women. All 
this has disappeared. When Miss Lawlor became 
president the minimum salary of grade teachers 
was $600, now it is $1,200: the maximum 


was 
$900, now it is $2,000, and all salaries have in- 
creased correspondingly. When she became 


President no woman could be a principal, now a 
woman may be principal of a primary school on 
the Same basis as a man. Miss Lawlor was an 
important factor in the Better Schcol and 
Teacher State campaign which secured a state ap- 


propriation of $6,000,000. She is premisely the 
leader the Elementary Department needs at this 
time. 

CORA JEFFERS, principal of the high school, 
Painesdale, Michigan, has been a leader in the 
Northern Peninsula for several years. Superiy- 
tendent Fred A. Jeffers and Mrs. Jeffers are 
among the most influential educational forces be- 
cause of their championship of the best things in 
educational, industrial and civic progress. No two 
persons in Upper Michigan have been leaders in 
as Many important movements for democracy as 
have Mr. and Mrs. Jeffers. 

SAMUEL J. VAUGHAN, president of Hardin 
Junior College, Mexico, Missouri, has been super- 
intendent in Fair Play, Humansville and Walnut 
Greve, all in Missouri, but his selection for the 
presidency of Hardin Junior College, is due to his 
suécess in Dekalb, Illinois, State Normal School, 
and as head of the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. He brings to the 
college in Mexico the best of experience and a 
commanding personality. 

H. LOUISE C. BUCKNER, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has probably had more to do with the im- 
provement in education in Maryland than has 
any other champion of progress. Mrs. Buckner 
has been chairman of the Education Committee of 
the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs and for 
six years her committee has devoted itself to the 
creation of a public sentiment which would make 
better educational legislation possible. Mrs. 
Buckner and her committee have been ardently 
devoted to their mission. They have been pa- 
tient and persevering; sane and skilful. We have 
watched the public messages of Mrs. Buckner 
with great interest and now that the committee 
closes its work automatically we rejoice that the 
state has had such valuable service for six crucial 
years in its educational evolution. 

OLIVER P. KENSEY, who did much toward 
the educational glory of Valparaiso in the days 
when it was the greatest educational Good Sa- 
maritan among the colleges, recently returned to 
the institution and made one of the greatest ad- 
dresses in its history. It certainly was full cf vim 
and power. 

WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, president of 
George Washington University since September 
1, 1918, resigns to accept the Ambassadorship to 
Chile. He was minister to Spain 1905-1909. 

H. CLAY HARVEY is general director of the 
Missouri Centennial Exposition Program at 
Sedalia. He came up from McAllen, Texas, in 


- early June to devote himself to this service. 


SIMON GRATZ, who has been a vital fac- 
tor on the Philadelphia Board of Education for 
many years, has retired. He is one of the few 
men on a city board of education who has had 
national prominence. Few men have _ served 
so long, or have been so eminent in leadership 


as has he 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TAXES AND THE TARIFF. 
Both houses of Congress have been busy the 
past week with what may be described, in a cer- 
tain sense, as business questions, though there is 
an admixture of politics in both of them. In 
the House, proposals for the revision of the 
taxes hold the prominent place. In the Senate, 
the Fordney tariff bill, just enacted by the House, 
is the subject of discussion in the Finance Com- 
mittee,—the proposed American system of valu- 
ation, embodied in the bill, being the occasion of 
wide differences of opinion. It is not likely that 
either bill will reach enactment very soon; 
though there is a pretty general agreement that 
the more pressing of the two is tax revision, 
which is of vital importance, both to the national 
Treasury, and to the taxpayers. 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

Intimations have been made from various quat- 
ters,—Tokio, London and the British Premier— 
of a desire to bring about preliminary and limited 
parleys before the meeting of the disarmament 
conference, to which President Harding sent in- 
vitations recently. The invitation has been ac- 
cepted unequivocally by the governments to 
which it was addressed,—Japan being the only 
hesitant Power, and even Japan accepting at last 
without any formal reservation. The inevitable 
effect of the preliminary parleys suggested would 
be to delay the agreements for limitation of 
armaments contemplated in the President’s in- 
vitation; and they would be likely also to breed 
distrust and division. The Administration, 
therefore, is giving no encouragement to the 
suggestion. 

THE KU KLUX IN TEXAS. 

The rapid succession of Ku Klux outrages in 
Texas,—bands of masked men wearing the Ku 
Klux emblems appearing in a dozen different 
places to whip and tar and feather persons who, 
for one reason or another, they regarded as 
obnoxious—has roused the authorities of the 
State to do something to check the evil; and on 
August 1, the Governor of the State, acting on 
the petition of forty-nine members of the legis- 
lature, sent in a special message, in which he 
urged consideration of “the operation of secret 
organizations formed for the purpose of masking 
and disguising themselves and violating the laws 
of this State in inflicting punishment on persons 
against whom no legal complaint has been filed.” 
Real co-operation between the Governor and the 
Legislature’ should suffice to check this organized 
lawlessness. 
HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO. 


The Senate has at last adopted the McCor- 
mick resolution, providing for an investigation of 
the American occupation and administration of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. It was three months 
ago that the Memoir of the Union Patriotique of 
Haiti brought to the attention of Congress and 
the Administration the details of wholesale exe- 
cutions, indiscriminate killings, and other crimes 


chargeable to the American forces of occupation 
—names, places and particulars being given in 
each case; and it was two months ago that some- 
what similar, though less blood-thirsty conditions 
in Santo Domingo were described in a letter sent 
to Senator Moses of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by, Horace G. Knowles, former American 
Minister to Santo Domingo. Congress has been 
so busy with large subjects that it has given little 
attention to this matter; but, for the good name 
of this country, it is well that the truth should 
be known. 
THE PLYMOUTH TERCENTENARY. 


The celebration of the three-hundredth anni- 


versary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth reached its climax on August 1, when 
President Harding, Vice-President Coolidge, 


Senator Lodge, Governor Cox of Massachusetts, 
and official representatives of Great Britain and 
Holland were among the guests assembled to 
witness the pageant of “The Pilgrim Spirit.” At 
least 50,000 people thronged the streets of the 
old town. The President made a thoughtful and 
earnest address, linking the past and the present, 
declaring for the integrity of the nation and the 
preservation of private rights as opposed to 
paternalism, and warning against the supreme 
centralization of power at, home and the super- 
state for the world. Mrs. Harding, who is the 
honorary President of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica, wore the uniform of that organization; and 
troops of Girl Scouts took part in the parade. 
FAMINE AND PLAGUE IN RUSSIA. 

Famine and plague are working great havoc 
in Soviet Russia, and millions of people must 
perish if relief were not extended from outside. 
In response to urgent appeals, and on the defin- 
ite promise of the Soviet Government, reluctantly 
given, to release the Americans held as prisoners 
and to guarantee the safety of relief workers, the 
American Relief Administration has promised to 
distribute supplies in the strjcken areas. This 
service, it is stipulated, does not involve recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government; the relief will be 
so administered that it cannot be used to bolster 
up the power of the Soviet Government; and it 
will be confined strictly to starving children and 
invalids, special care being taken to see that the 
supplies do not fall into the hands of the Soviet 
army. 

THE ALLIES AND SILESIA. 

The Allied Supreme Council, at its meeting in 
Paris, beginning August 8, is to take up for set- 
tiement the long-pending Silesian question. The 
results of the plebiscite, which was to determine 
the possession of Upper Silesia, were capable of 
such different interpretations that armed irregu- 
lar forces of Poles and Germans have been fight- 
ing over them much of the time since the vote 
was taken; and the relations between France and 
England have been a good deal strained because 
of the different views of the two governments. 
Any sharp difference of this sort. of course. plays 
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inte the hands of Germany. There have been 
repeated intimations that the Council would try 
to shunt the question by persuading President 
Harding to act as arbitrator; but any such at- 
tempt is little likely to succeed. 


THE GREEKS DEFEAT THE TURKISH NATION- 
ALISTS, 


The war between the Greeks and the Turkish 
Nationalists in Asia Minor has resulted in several 
severe defeats for the Turks. Their losses in 
killed and wounded are estimated at 11,000, and ° 
6,500 prisoners and forty-two cannon have been 


taken by the Greeks. The forces of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, the Turkish Nationalist leader, 
have been reduced to 50,000 or less, occupying 
positions on the hills forty miles east of Eski- 
Shehr, while several powerful Greek divisions 
are only ten miles away, awaiting orders to push 
on to Angora, but delayed by the necessity of 
completing a railroad line from Kutala, and re- 
building bridges which were destroyed by the 
Turks in their retreat. The Turkish population in 
the districts through which the Greeks have ad- 
vanced is reported to be very friendly toward the 
invaders, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
STATES. 


Pointing out that the future welfare of American busi- 
ness and the efficiency of the American public schools are 
bound together, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has inaugurated a movement to stimulate the inter- 
est of business men in local school affairs. A pamphlet on 
education, sent out by the National Chamber to its four- 
teen hundred member organizations, calls upon business 
men everywhere “to aid actively in bringing the locai 
public schools to a high plane of effectiveness.” 

This preliminary pamphlet will be followed by four 
others. They will deal with: Building and Equipment, 
Health and Physical Education; The Teacher; and 
Laws and Administration. 

The initial statement declares that “American business 
will suffer as long as ignorance prevails, and that the 
school problem is too great for business to ignore.” 

Here are some interesting facts concerning the Ameri- 
can public schools contained in the pamphlet :— 

“Out of every hundred pupils who enter public schools. 
only fifteen get through high school, and fewer than 
three finish college. 

“More than five million persons, three million of whom 
are native born, over ten years of age, can neither read 
nor write the simplest words. 

“It has been estimated that four times that number can- 
not read a newspaper or write a letter. 

“Illiteracy is costing the United States 
annually, through accidents and inefficiency. 

“There are more than thirteen million foreign born in 
the United States today, five million of whom cannot read 
or write the English language, and two million of whom 
are illiterate. 

“At least forty per cent. of our elementary school 
classes are so large that the individual child cannot be 
given necessary care and personal instruction. 

“The average child enrolled in the public schools at- 
tends 120 days during the school term, or about three- 
fourths of the time. Absence costs the United States 
$195,000,000 annually. 

“About 125,000 teachers, out of a total of 650,000 leave 
the profession annually and their places are filled by in- 
experienced people. 

“The percentage of men teachers in the United States 
has fallen from 43 per cent. in 1880 to 20 per cent. in 
1916, and 16 per cent. in 1918. 

“The public schools of the United States cost about 
760,000,000 a year.” 
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At the fiftieth anniversary of the first graduation the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College dedicated a memorial 
building to the fifty-one students who died in the World 
War. The building is to be a centre for student activi- 


ties. On the stone front is chiseled, “We will keep faith 
with you who sleep.” 
THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
BY HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. D. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Many different forms of memorials have been suggested 
to commemorate our part in the great World War. In 
many cities trees have been planted for individual men. 
Why not a tree as a memorial of the war itself? The 
cedar ot Lebanou is famous in Bible history. From it 
was constructed the old temple and the temple of Solomon. 
But it is now almost extinct in Palestine, with only a bare 
half dozen left upon Lebanon. 

It was brought back by the crusaders from Palestine, 
and planted over France and parts of England where it 
now remains as the greatest souvenir and reminder of 
the Crusades. It is much the most beautiful tree in 
France. It has a broad, round top, with cones which are 
first green, then pink, and then a bright purple, and later 
turn brown, remaining upon the tree for two or three 
years. 

In Palestine it grows in a very arid, barren climate, 
and in France where it rains every day during eight or 
nine months of the year. It thrives best in the central 
region of France, but is found well up into the northern 
part where the winter temperature sometimes ranges down 
to three or four degrees below zero. Apparently it 
would grow well in every part of the United States south 
of the Ohio river. But there is probably scarcely a dozen 
of these trees in the United States. What more beauti- 
ful tree could be suggested for a church yard, or a school 
yard, or a city park, and what more fitting memorial of 
our great crusade in France than this tree which was 
brought by the crusaders from Palestine? 

If they were freely planted throughout the southera 
part of this country, within two or three hundred years, 
they would be a far greater monument to American pa- 
triotism and idealism than any structure of brick or stone, 
and they would also add much to the beauty of America. 

Seeds or young trees can be obtained from any of the 
larger French nurserymen, and there seems no peculiar 
difficulty in introducing into America what is not only 
much the most beautiful of conifers, but one of three or 
four most beautiful trees in the world. 

QUITE RIGHT. 
[From the Boston Globe.] 

Examiner—I am surprised that you all made mistakes 
in answering the question: “Where was Magna Charta 
signed?” Think it over—can no one tell me? 

Little Boy (at bottom of class)—lI can, sir. 

Examiner—Well? 

Little Boy—At the bottom of the page. 
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NON-EDISON QUESTIONS. 
BY EMMA L. TRAFFER 


[Selected] 


1. What was the maiden name of George Washing- 
ton’s mother? 

2. What were the Christian names of the second wife 
of Napoleon the First? 

3. How many women did Julius Caesar marry? 

4. What is the name of the woman who wrote “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic?” 

Who was Mrs. Malaprop. 
Who was Betsy Ross? 
Who was Nell Gwynn? 
Who was Charlotte Corday? 

9. Who was Charlotte Cusman? 

10. Who was Hypatia? : 

ll. Name twelve outstanding feminine characters of 
the old testament. 

12. Name eight outstanding feminine characters of the 
new testament. 

13. Was Juliet, the heroine of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
a Capulet or a Montague? 

14. Repeat the first line of Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walk- 
ing scene. 

15. Repeat the first line of Ophelia’s “Willow Song,” 
in Hamlet. 

16. Name the heroine of Dicken’s novel “David Cop- 
perfield.” 

17. Name the heroine of Dicken’s novel of Two Cities. 

19. What was the maiden name of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s mother? 

20. What were the maiden names of the wives of 
Presidents Harding, Wilson, Taft, Roosevelt, McKinley 
and Cleveland? 

21. Who is the outstanding feminine figure in Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair?” 

22. What is the name of the heroine of Verdi's opera 
“Rigoletto ?” 

23. Who was Little Nell? 

24. What is the name of the woman who wrote the 
music for “In a Pefsian Garden?” 

26. Name of the Three Little Maids in “The Mikado.” 

26. Name the Tudor queens who ruled England. 

27. Who was the queen of England who proposed to 
her husband? 

28. Who was the queen of England when Scotland was 
united with England. 

29. Name the heroine of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.” 

30. What woman wrote the song, “The Little Silver 
Ring?” 

31. What woman wrote the novel “Corinne?” 

32. Whose daughter was she? 

33. What woman wrote “Pride and Prejudice?” 

34. After Eve, who is the first woman mentioned in 
the Bible? 

35. Name the favorite daughter of King Lear. 

36. What woman wrote the historical novel “Romola?” 

38. Name the outstanding feminine characters in “The 
Ring of the Niebelungen.” 

39. What woman wrote “Under Two Flags?” 

40. Who was Lucy of Lammermoor? 

41. How long did Queen Elizabeth reign? 

42. What woman wrote “The House of Mirth?” 

43. What woman wrote “Bingen on the Rhine?” 

44. What woman wrote “One Sweetly Solemn 
‘Thought ?” 

45. Name a famous dancer mentioned in the Bible. 


_ 46. After what feminine character in mythology was 
Friday named? ° 
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47. Give the technical names of the Muses. 

48. Name one pioneer woman educator of America. 

49. Name the most celebrated woman astronomer of 
American birth. 

50. What was the name of the woman whose cow 
kicked over the lamp which caused the great fire ig 
Chicago in 1871? 

51. What was the name of the woman who inspired 
Dante? 

52. Who was Sappho? 

53. What was the actual number of women who sailed 
in the Mayflower? 

54. Who was the first woman journalist in America to 
distinguish herself? 

55. What was the name of Bluebeard’s last wife? 

56. What was the name of the woman who wrote 
“Blessed Assurance?” 

57. Describe the Amazons, as recorded in history? 

58. Who was Hester Prynne? 

59. Who was the famous beauty loved by men after 
she was 8&0 years old? 


60. A woman founded the Red Cross. Who was she? 


A correspondent asks if a feasible method of supplying 
pure air to schoolrooms cannot be devised; and if it is 
not possible to remove the carbon dioxide and the dust. 

It is quité possible to remove the carbon dioxide from 
the air supplied to assembly rooms and dwellings. But 
should it be removed? Normal air contains a little more 
than three parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000 parts of air. 
All nature is adjusted to this proportion. Plant respira- 
tion depends upon it; moreover, plant life could not exist 
without it. What would be the effect if humanity were 
deprived of it? I don’t know, because the experiment has 
not been tried. 

What if the dust were removed? I don’t know because 
it cannot be done. There is dust in the upper air which 
intercepts more or less heat. At times, after volcanic 
eruptions have shot a great deal of fine dust into the air, 
so much heat is intercepted that a cold year results. This 
dust—or, at least, some of it—falls so slowly that a year 
or more may elapse before it falls into the region where 
moisture exists. Below the level of six or seven miles 
dust is necessary to the condensation that brings gentle 
rains instead of cloudbursts. 

So far as wind-blown dust is concerned it may be kept 
out of the air of schoolrooms or of any other rooms. 
Wind-blown dust is always a menace to comfort; when it 
is swept from city streets, and when it is drawn into the 
intake of a mechanically ventilated building it is a menace 
to health. Nearly all of it can be kept out of a public 
building ; and that which enters may be kept on the floor. 

The “summer hot spell” is the deadliest feature of 
American climate. The heating system in most city 
schoolrooms reproduces conditions very nearly coincident 
with those of the summer hot spell—not quite so high in 
temperature, but with air that is much drier and much 
dirtier. As a result, the winter death rate in the northern 
half of the United States is about fifty per cent. greater 
than the June death rate. 

What is pure air? I don’t know. The death rate is 
lowest when there is a perceptible movement of the air 
out of doors; when the temperature is not materially 
higher than sixty-five degrees, when the humidity is not 
materially lower than sixty per cent. nor higher than 
seventy per cent, and when the air is free from the wind- 
blown dust of city streets. 

Of one thing I feel sure—namely: who so tries to alter 
nature’s adjustments usually starts something like a 
boomerang. J. Redway. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. Books One, Two, Three. 
By George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

There is something quite stimulating in seeing a series 
of arithmetics that is the latest evolution of a series that 
has been largely in use for many years. It is easy to tie 
to a book because it is familiar, and equally easy to wel- 
come a book that is captivating because it is “so different,” 
but neither represents the same educational attitude as the 
reception given a book because it is the latest and the old 
est at the same time. The Jersey has a place in the dairy 
world that no new breed creation can disturb. A Jersey 
herd always has new blood of the old stock. New blood 
of another breed merely dilutes the Jersey blood, and 
Jersey blood over old lacks the vitality of the last word 
from the Isle of Jersey. 

So with a series like Wentworth-Smith Mathematical 
Arithmetics which has been pure breed for many years, 
but is also the latest importation of the latest development 
of mathematical genius and masterfulness. 

No one knows the value of all extremes better than does 
David Eugene Smith, and no one could appreciate the 
safe mean more than does he. Dr. Smith states the case 
with surpassing clearness when he says: “The safe mean 
proceeds on the supposition that the pupil should be led to 
his arithmetic through paths which are interesting; that he 
should see that he is studying a subject which is usable 
in school, in his play, in his home, and in all other phrases 
of his daily life; and that, so far as possible, the applica- 
tions should be real to the pupil, particularly in those 
grades in which his tastes are being formed and in which 
his outlook on life is very limited. It is possible to ac- 
complish all this by arranging the work by arithmetic 
topics, showing the pupil the reason for studying each 
topic and the uses to which it can be applied.” 


CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS. Second 
Series. Selected and edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

The eighteen plays from the recent drama of England, 
Ireland, America, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, and Scandinavia in 716 pages, equal to twice the 
number in ordinary type and size of page, makes a re- 
markable group of literary masterpieces of the day. All 
plays are complete. The plays are literally of “our day.” 
All but three were produced in the Twentieth Century 
and one-third of the eighteen have been produced since 
1910. Six of these have never before been published in 
English. 

None of these eighteen is a Problem Play. With the 
retirement of that kind of drama there has come some- 
thing richer in artistic merit than was common when pub- 
lishers and authors thought the public could appreciate 
nothing else. This does not mean that the Problem Play 
has left no contribution of the drama that is worth while. 

The result of the freeing of the play from the necessity 
of being socially serviceable has been greatly to enrich the 
theatre with new interests both in structure and content, 
and to call into the craft of playmaking men from arts 
outside the theatre. The era of problems did not pass 
without leaving some impress on the theatre for its good. 
While dominating the motives of plays, the scientific 
method had an influence as well on the vehicle of drama- 
tic expression. The thesis playwright found the theatre 
bound by the artificialities of an outworn technique. By 
applying honesty to the method of the play and accuracy 
to its observation, he left to the play a structure of greater 
naturalness and flexibility. It now appears that neither 
artificiality nor banality are mecessary qualities of the 
bourgeois play, and that a fine and delicate artistry may 


be linked with a careful method in the study of human 
nature. 

Nothing in the history of the theatre of the last genera- 
tion is more significant than the manner in ‘which it is 
connecting itself with the various activities of men. In a 
generation the theatre has changed from a highly profes- 
sionalized institution, with the door closed on all extrane- 
ous experiments, to a workshop of painters, novelists, and 
craftsmen generally. 


NATURE-STUDY AGRICULTURE. By W. T. Skil- 
ling, of the State Normal School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. Cloth. 340 pp. 

Here is a book that certainly provides the ground floor 
of an education. It is a self-teaching book which meets 
both the needs and the interests of children by a direct 
appeal to nature study by affording opportunities for con- 
stant discoveries of nature’s various methods. It is 
available as low as the sixth grade. It is really the 
Project Method projected into the out-of-school life of a 
child. 

Accompanying almost every paragraph is a marginal 
note, so framed that the teacher may readily turn it into 
a question that will require for answer the gist of the 
paragraph. 

At the end of each chapter is given a list of Experi- 
ments and Observations, admirably designed to give the 
student something to do and something to think about. 

Throughout the text directions for raising crop and 
other plants are set out so specifically that ghey will read- 
ily serve to guide the pupil who is to undertake a project. 
Farmers’ Bulletins that may be helpful are referred to by 
subject and number. 

A HANDBOOK OF FRENCH PHONETICS. By 
William A. Nitze and Ernest H. Wilkins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with exercises by Clarence E. Parmen- 
ter, University of Chicago. New York: Henry Holt 
‘and Company. Paper. 114 pp. 

This useful little manual is suitable for use with begin- 
ners (as a substitute for the perfunctory introduction on 
pronunciation found in some grammars) or with advanced 
students. In the latter case it will serve purposes of re- 
view, reference, or correction of particular difficulties. 
The sounds are treated before the letters, (sections 1-63), 
the letters being treated later (sections 70-95). Further 
sections discuss proper names and words having marked 
peculiarities. The second part of the book treats the 
problems of actual speech, that is, connected speech. 
Here are discussed syllabification, stress, quantity, linking, 
and intonation. The symbols of the International Phone- 
tic Association are used throughout. Professor Parmen- 
ter has provided exercises corresponding to the divisions 
of the text, and a series of readings in phonetic transcrio- 
tion and an index are included. 

L’ETAT de GUERRE and PROJET de PAIX PER- 
PETUELLE. Two essays by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. With introduction and notes by Shirley G. 
Patterson, Assistant Professor of Romance Lang- 
uages in Dartmouth College. Foreword by George 
Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth. 145 pages. 

Professor Patterson of Dartmouth, one of the best- 
known of younger Romance scholars of the country, 
here presents a careful edition of two essays by the 
unique “Jean-Jacques.” With the present interest in 
the proposed League of Nations it is worth while to 
study the suggestions of Rousseau along the same 
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lines penned a century and a half ago. Professor 
Patterson has written a thirty-page introduction on 
Rousseau, his life, his works, and his influence, in- 
cluding bibliographical material, and fas provided a 
number of interesting explanatory notes. Major 
Putnam's foreword deals mainly with the various 
projects for a League of Nations, from Emeric Cruce 
(1623) down to’ the present. The volume is not only 
a thoroughly timely reading text for advanced classes 
in French, but also a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of efforts for World Peace and as such of in- 
terest both to the specialist in international relations 
and to the general reader to whom moderately easy 
French is not an insuperable obstacle. 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER. By Daniel 
Starch and George A. Mirick, both of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Three books. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Dr. Starch is a specialist in research work of a practi- 
cal kind, and Dr. Mirick is an expert in applying the re- 
sults of any specialists. The two are a rare combination 
of theory and practice. 

There can be no question as to the equipment of Doctors 
Starch and Mirick for the important task they set them- 
selves. They have made skilful use of the Eldredge 
tabulation of: 43,989 words from four different news- 
papers; the Ayres list of 23,000 selected from 2,000 let- 
ters; the Jones list from 15,000,000 words from 75,000 
themes written by 1,050 elementary school pupils; the Cook 
and O’Shea list of 200,000 words from family correspon- 
dence, and from Daniel Starch’s tabulation from 40,000 
words by 1,000 magazine writers. In some lists they use 
the words occuring three or more times, while in others 
they select words used seven or more times. 

This indicates the thoroughness with which specialists 
in theory and expert in practice went about the making of 
this series of spelling books. 


SHERWOOD, ROBIN HOOD AND THREE KINGS. 
A Play in Five Acts by Alfred Noyes. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. 

Anything from the pen of Alfred Noyes commands ad- 
miring attention. No present-day poet is more gener- 
ally appreciated than is he, and “Sherwood” is par- 
ticularly charming, and Milnor Dorey has adapted it to 
the America school as a play with a skill which commands 
the admiration of Mr. Noyes as well as of his admirers. 
Robin Hood has always been a favorite with children and 
young people, and no presentation of his career has been 
more captivating than this. It has every charm of the 
verse of Alfred Noyes with all the spirit of a well adapted 
play. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. For Social 
Workers and General Readers. By J. J. Findlay, pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Manchester. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. 304 pp. 
Sociology is just coming into its own as a real science 

which means that the principles underlying social forces 

and relations are being discovered and applied to condi- 
tions. It is the establishment of the requisite set of prin- 
ciples that the author of this work sets as his aim. In his 
study, as was inevitable, he has laid under contribution 
the kindred fields of anthropology, biology, psychology, 
history, theology, and education. The first part of the 
hook discusses principles: the field of inquiry; number, 

Space, time, and property; communication; genesis; and 

power. The second part takes up “types of social group- 

ing: primary groups (family, neighborhood, etc); the 
universal groups (nation, religion, class); and occupation 
and leisure. The third part treats of organization: the 
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leader, the official, the representative, discussion, govern- 
ment, law, symbol and form. An appendix of references 
and an index are included. 
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Boston: Ginn and Company. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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beth Pope. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Raymond Macdonald Alden. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“Rope Work.” By Louis M. Roehl. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Timoleon—A Friend of Paul.” By Mabel Ansley 
Murphy. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

“Stories of the Day's Work.’ Compiled and Edited by 
Roy Davis and Frederick G. Getchell. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 

“A Study of the Types of Literature.” By Mabel Irene 
Rich. New York: The Century Company. 

“History of the British Empire.” By Cc. 8S. 8S. Hingham, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“Principles of Teaching.” By H. H. Foster, Ph. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Practical Minor Tactics.” By Colonel 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

“One-Act Plays.” By Helen L. Cohen.—“Essentials of 
English Composition.” By Homer E. Woodbridge. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

“The Test and Study Speller.” Books I, II,  IIt. 
By George Wentworth and David E. Smith.—‘School 
Sewing Based on Home Problems.” By Ida R. Burton 
and Myron G. Burton. Boston: Ginn and Company. _ 

“School Arithmetic.” Books I, II, Ill. By Daniel Starch 
and George A. Merick. Boston: Silver Burdett and 
Company. 

“Nature-Study Agriculture.” By William T. Skilling. 
—“Making a High School Program.” By Myron W. 
Richardson. New York: World Book Company. 

“Pros and Cons.” By John Bertram Askew. London: 

George Routledge and Sons. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 
,“‘Human Heredity.’ By Casper L. Redfield. Chicago: 
Herecity Publishing Company.—‘‘The Rhythmic Dance.” 
By Margaret Einert. New York: Longman, Green and 
Company. 

“Books and Folks.” By Edward N. Teall—‘The 
Labor Movement.” By Frank Tannenbaum.—“The Story 
of Chautauqua.” By Jesse L. Hurlburt.—‘‘Rhythm, 
Music and Education.’ By Emile Jaques-Dalcroze. New 
York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 

“The Story of Matka.” . By David Starr Jordan.—“The 
Perfect Gentle Knight.” By Hester Donaldson Jenkins, 
Ph, D.—“Fundamentals of High School Mathemetics.” 
By Harold O. Rugg, John R. Clark. New York: World 
Book Company, 

“Caesar’s Gallic War.” By R. W. Livingstone and C. 
F. Freeman.—“Sallust—The Jugurthine War.” By H. 
E. Butler.—‘Wordsworth, Poetry and Prose with Essays” 
by Coleridge, Hazlitt and DeQuincy.—‘‘Charles Lamb 
Prose and Poetry with Essays.” By Hazlitt and De- 
Quincy. Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 

“Montessori Experiments in a Large Enfants School.” 
By Mary Blackburn. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 


Oculists and Physiciase 

ull mary years before it was 

ye offered as a Domestic Bre 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physiciens 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Ba 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—<accept no Substitute, and if interes 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE: EV® 

COMPANY. 


Jens Bugge. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 518 


Winsaie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


OU don’t have to teach your fingers 

all over again when you write on the 
Remington Portable. It has the same 
Writing Keyboard as any standard ma- 
chine—no shifting for figures. 

This in itself makes for increased speed 
and efficiency. — 

Compact—fits in a case only four inches 
high. Beautiful in appearance and does 
beautiful work. Strong and sturdy, like 
every Remington. 

This intimate little companion will save 


Remin n your time, save your dollars and lighten 
the burden of all your writing tasks. 
Portable Price, complete with case, 
$60 in U.S. A.; $85 in Canada 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


is department is open to contribu- 
ae froan anyone connected with 
schools or schoqg] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Restings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont_State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 

-22: stern Division, enver. 
18-21: Western Division Grand 

Junction. 
20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

31: Franklin County (Mass.)Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 


DECEMBER. 
28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 


University, Baltimore, Md. 
28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


ALABAMA. 


Jefferson county has twelve ac- 
credited high schools, Montgomery 
and Mobile counties each has seven, 
Calhoun and Chambers counties each 
has five, Barbour, Pickens and 
Tallapoosa each has five; thirteen 
other counties have, three each, and 
thirty-two other counties have two 
each. Only one county in the state 
is now without an accredited high 
school, and only fourteen others that 
have not more than one. It is a 
great stride for Alabama to have 
high schools in every county but one 
whose graduates can enter any col- 
lege in the state. . 


ARIZONA. 


Homer Davis of Glendale has been 
appointed by Elsie Toles, state super- 


intendent, as director of the new 
Bureau of Research in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. E. R. Snyder, of the State De- 
partment, is leading all America in 
the plans for the education of cripples 
from whatever cause. Dr. Snyder 
sponsored the legislation this ycar by 
which there will be available $67,000, 
appropriated by the State and Federai 
Government. All cripples over four- 
teen years of age will be educated in 
the best way to serve them. Those 
who cannot go to public scnools will 
be looked after by expert tutors. 


IOWA. 


The State Association has five sec- 
tional associations, Northeast, South- 
east, Northwest, Southwest and Cen- 
tral. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. Porter Graves 
for ten years principal of the Man- 
ual High School, died recently after 
a prolonged illness. He was a native 
of the city and was highly appre- 
ciated 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts State Normal School 


will have 400 more students in Sep- 
tember than a year ago. 


CHICOPEE. Christopher A. Fitz- 
gerald of Dorchester has been chosen 
principal of the Chicopee High 
School for next year. He is a grad- 
ate from Harvard, 1909, and has 
been engaged in educational work 
since his graduation. 


RANDOLPH. A. O. Christianson, 
headmaster of Adams High School 
has been chosen. superintendent of 
schools for the Randolph-Holbrook- 
Avon district, succeeding J. J. Quinn 
who goes to the town of Montague 
as superintendent. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. This city is fast be- 
coming the home garden city of the 
country. Thousands of Detroiters, 
who acquired the gardening habit 
during the war, have continued the 
practice of making and __ tending 
patches of vegetables and small fruits 
until it has become a hobby with a 
large proportion of men here. More 
interest is being taken in gardening 
than in golf, baseball, or other sports 
during the summer months. 


DETROIT. Superintendent Frank 
Cody has been re-elected for a 
three-year term at $12,000 per year. 

The following is the “Teachers’ 

Code of Ethics” prépared by the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 
_ 1. A teacher should actively affil- 
‘ate with professional organizations 
of teachers and should become ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of 
the state associations. (The prin- 
cipal professional organizations for 
class room teachers are the National 
Education Association, the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association, the 
School masters’ Club, and certain 
county and _ local organizations. 
School authorities should encour- 
age active participation in certain 
of these organizations by all 
teachers.) 

2. A clear understanding of the 
law of contracts is incumbent upon 
a teacher. Since a teacher should 
scrupulously keep whatever agree- 
ment is made, he should refuse to 
sign a contract unjust and humili- 
ating in form. (A teacher should 
ask such questions as:— 

a. Does the contract provide 
sufficient salary as indicated in Ar- 
ticle 3? b. What provision is made 
for terminating this contract? Is 
this provision fair to both teacher 
and Board of Education? 3 Does 
the contract cover the essential 
items as defined by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction? See 
School Law, revision of 1919, p. 
281.) 

3. It is unprofessional for a 
teacher to sign a yearly contract to 
teach for a wage that is not suffi- 
cient to cover living expenses for 
twelve months. (According to the 
resolutions of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association in Grand 
Rapids, 1920, the minimum salary 
for any teacher should be sufficient 
to cover living expenses for twelve 
months, plus $300 for savings. To 
determine living expenses for twelve 
months, the cost of board, room, 
laundry, and street car fare, in the 
community where the teacher is em- 
ployed, should be taken as repre- 
senting fifty-two and one-half per 
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cent. of the total living ex 
e 

for the year.) 

4. It is unprofessional for 
teacher to resign unless his co 
tract provides for r 
of Proper notice. 

it is unprofessional for 
teacher to underbid kn 
rival in order 


a 
n- 
elease on giving 


a 
Owingly a 
} to secure a position 
It is expected that a teacher will 


verily a rumor of a vacancy before 
filing an application. In a graded 
school, application should be filed 
with the superintendent. 

i 6. It is unprofessional for a 
teacher to tutor pupils of his own 
wane for remuneration except by 
special permissi 

thorities ssion of the school au- 

7 It is unprofessional for 
teacher to absent 
school or to call in or 
of a substitute except for serious. 
illness or for other grave reasons, 

8. It is unprofessional for a 
teacher to measure his drties and 
responsibilities to the pupils, of the 
school, or to the community, in 
terms of financial rewards. 

9. Since teachers are rightly re- 
garded as examples to pupils, a 
teacher should so conduct himself 
that no just reproach may be 
brought against him. Where lib- 
erty of conscience is not concerned,. 
a teacher should stand ready to 
make personal sacrifice, because of 
the prejudices of a community. 

10. It is unprofessional for a su- 
perintendent or other officer to offer: 
a position to a teacher under con-- 
tract without first determining the 
willingness of the teacher's em- 
ployer.to grant a release. 

ll. It is unprofessional for a su- 
perintendent to refuse to aid a suc- 
cessful teacher to secure worthy 
promotion within his own or an- 
other school system. (It is the 
opinion of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics that the surest way 
to attract and retain superior men 
and women in the teaching profes- 
Sion, is for superintendents to aid 
such teachers in the securing of 
worthy promotions within their 
own or another school system.) 

12. It is unprofessional for 
teachers to criticise co-laborers or 
predecessors in the presence of pu- 
pils or patrons Such procedure 
tends to injure the school and to 
weaken the confidence in which the 
work of teachers is held by the 
public. 

13. Teachers should be ready at 
all times to assist one another by 
giving information, counsel and ad- 
vice, atid by such services and acts 
as teachers can perform without 
detriment to themselves or their 
work. reasonable service 
should be regarded as a professional 
duty for which remuneration be- 
yond actual expenses should not be 
accepted. 


LANSING. Frank S. Kedzie has 
resigned the presidency of the Staie 
Agricultural College. Among those 
prominently mentioned as his successor 
is Hon. Thomas E. Johnson, state 
superintendent, who, though the 
youngest man who has held the office 
has more important legislation to his 
credit. than any of his predecessors 
had. Another educator ardently 
mentioned is Dwight B. Waldo, presi-- 
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SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Hoiden Book Covers 

PROVIDE 

Outside and inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


| THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
a ees 1869 Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


dent of the State Normal Schoo! at country and he will have a fine oppor- 
Kalamazoo, whose administrative effi- tunity here. 
ciency is nationally recognized. omnis 


OHIO. 

NEW MEXICO. ae the recent annual meeting of 
. Ww the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
the Seats tion, W. H. Kirk, superintendent of 
has resigned to accept a tempting schools at East Cleveland, was 
offer from a financial institution in Chosen president. Other officers 
Portland, Oregon, and James F, ¢lected were: B. F. Stanton, Alli- 
Chamberlain of the Los Angeles ance, member of Committee on 
branch of the State University of Legislation; Miss Anna Logan, Cin- 
California. Mr. Chamberlain has Cinnati, member of the Committee 
been in Chicago University the past on Education. The association now 

year, specializing in administration. has about 24,000 members. 
He is one of the best equipped men Resolutions were — passed ap- 
for professional leadership in the proving the principle of the 


Towner-Sterling bill establishing a 
national department of education, 
and announcing its unalterable op- 
position to the subordination of this 
work as a bureau in any other de- 
partment. 

Indorsement of the general ac- 
tion of the Ohio boards of educa-. 
tion in maintaining salary schedules 
established a year ago was ex- 
pressed, 

The Legislature was praised for 
the passage of “appropriate and 
progressive legislation, and the pro- 
vision of temporary relief to the 
embarrassing financial situation 


confronting many boards of edu- 
cation.” 


THE MAXWELL, No, 6,600 


Standard or Built-to- 
SALES OFFICES Order Educational and W WN) 
Technical Furniture : 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR | 


LABORATORY FURNITURE— 


It will pay you to consult our engineering depart- 
ment. Its experience is at your service at no cost 
to you in planning, efficiently and economically, 
your laboratory requirements, 


Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of this company and 
Supervisor of design and construction, is well 
qualified, through 25 years’ experience in the field, 
to serve scientifically the needs of the student or 
of the mature scientist. 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture has always stood for 
an unexcelled standard of quality, efficient service, 
and superior value. 


Ask for our new catalog, No. 29. 


Wiese Laboratory 


Furniture Company 
Engineers and Builders 


806 Observatory Bldg., Iowa. for Physics, Chemistry, 
M Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 4 
Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas. Agriculture, Biology, += 
Lovisville, Kentucky: Minn Household Economics, 
1238 Newton Ave. N., 
Otterbien, Indiana. and Manual Training. — 
121 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 
48 Barrow Street, » 
Street, Streator, Illinois. Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*seton, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N, Yo 225 Fifth Ave. 


*Mteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Datablished 1890 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EBiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Resolutions recommended that 
Governor Davis appoint a commit- 
tee of not to exceed nine men to 
make an exhaustive study of the tax 
situation and report its findings to 
the General Assembly with recom- 
mendation for action, that educa- 
tion in Ohio may be financed ade- 
quately and equitably. 

Commendation was given the re- 
cent legislation looking to the es- 
tablishment at Oxford, O., of a 
department for the training of 
teachers for special types of sub- 
noraal children. 

The resolutions deplored “the un- 
professional ethics sometimes prac- 
ticed in campaigning for important 
school positions as unworthy the 
dignity of our profession.” 

The association approved the pur- 
pose and a degree of validity of 
standard tests) and measuremients 
as a means of determining school 
progress; but urged that necessary 
limitations of those devices be rec- 
ognized. 

The resolutions commended the 
State Department in its policy of 
calling into council school adminis- 
trative officials for the determina- 
tion of the educational programs. 


In Ohio’s public schools in the 
school year 1919-20 there were 968,- 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


42 pupils, according to Vernon M. 
Riegel, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Teachers employed 
to instruct these pupils numbered 
33.751. 

A total of $31,125,687 was paid in 
salaries to teachers, the total rev- 
enue receipts for schools were $59,- 
650,188 and the total funds availa- 
ble for school purposes amounted 
to $121,132,782. 


COLUMBUS. The following is a 
schedule of minimum conditions 
necessary for temporary teaching 
certificates. 

For temporary elementary certifi- 
cates: (a) two years of high school 
training, and (b) class A normal 
training consisting of three semes- 
ter hours of psychology and princi- 
ples of teaching (or either of them); 
three divided between arithmetic 
and English, including methods; one 
of school management; one of any 
form of school arts; a total of at 
least ten semester hours, and (c) 
success in an examination covering 
topics in a syllabus prepared by the 
department of public instruction. 

In the case of one who began to 
teach before September, 1920, and 
who is recommended by the county 
examiners, the high school require- 
ments may be waived. Any twenty- 
four hours of normal work will be 


—— 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information On application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


and then sweeping adoptions. 


THE ARLO PLAN 
NEW JERSEY 


Three years ago Mr. Frank Smith told us: “You people ought-to t 
New Jersey with your books. They want reading like that.” “ se. 

We started with Newark. Newark adopted. Orange, East Orange, 
Westfield, Paterson, Plainfield, Elizabeth, Atlantic City, Trenton, in fact, 
practically every city where these books were offered, made careful tests 


ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or Sth grades for 5th or 6th 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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considered the equivalent 
normal] training,” but not 
a full year of college work tank 
normal) will be so considered. , 
temporary certificate without 
examination shall not be issued un- 
less the teacher was unavoidably ab- 
sent from examinations. Emer- 
Sfncy certificates will not be au- 
thorized (except, possibly, for those 
who have had experience on regu- 
lar certificates (for those who do 
not have class A training. Those 
who - expect to teach beginners 
should take methods of teaching 
reading to beginners. It may count 
as the required English. 

_For temporary high school cer- 
tificates: (a) four years of high 
schoo] training, and (b) one year 
of college work, or the equivalent 
determined by the department of 
public instruction, and (c) success 
in an examination in English prin- 
ciples of teaching and the subjects 
to be taught or five high school 
subjects. 

For temporary. special certifi- 
cates: (a) two years of high school 
training, and (b) six weeks of nor- 
mal work, and one-half year full 
time of advanced or _ professional 
study of the special subject, or one 
year full time of such advanced or 
professional study, or two years of 
experience in the profession of 
trade allied to the special subject. 

Equivalents of high schooi work 
will be allowed for trade-prepara- 
tion at the department of public in- 
struction’s approval. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. William Rowan 
has been unanimously clected to the 
presidency of the Board of Educa~- 
tion, succeeding Simon Gratz, who 
has resigned from the Board. Mr. 
Rowan is a native of the cicy and has 
been on the Board for tourteen years. 
The unanimous action of the Board 
was highly gratifying. 

PITTSBURG. Edward Rynearson, 
director of Vocational Education, is- 
sues a series of messages to parents 
regarding the education of their chil- 
dren. There are already six of these 
messages: “Is Your Child Getting 
Ready?” “A Suggestion for Voca- 
tions.” “Does Not Your Child Need 
Guidance ?” “Vacation Problems.” 
“Assist Your Child in Selecting Sub- 
jects for Next Year.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN.. One of the notable 
features of the summer session of the 
Teachers College, H. W. Fought, 
president, was the two weeks summer 
school for Rural Pastors with Dr 
David Snedden of Teachers Colleg<, 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Mrs. Mare 
Turner Harvey, Andrew McNutt, L. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 
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P. Williams and Dr. Fought as the 
faculty. Rural pastors were in aticn- 
dance from lowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Montana and North and South 
Dakota. 

BROOKINGS. Students from 
thirty-seven counties of South Da- 
kota are enrolled at the summer 
school at State College besides rep- 
resentatives from eight other states 
and the Dominion of Canada. At- 
tendance is crowding the 300 mark 
and students are still being enrolled. 


TENNESSEE. 

Lincoln Memorial Institute is start- 
ing a campaign to raise funds for the 
enlargement of its works. It has just 
received a bequest for $30,000, which 
will be available for present needs 
this year. This is one of the impor- 
tant colleges for ‘the young people of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia and 
West Virginia. George A. Hubbell, 
president, is rendering a highly impor- 
tant service. 


TEXAS. 


BRYAN. Superintendent William 
C. Lawson, has been unanimously 
re-elected for the fifteenth time, but 
declines and goes to Roundup, Mon- 
tana. Mr. Lawson has been a no- 
table success in Texas. This season 
he is giving three courses in educa- 
tion in Baylor College, Texas. 


UTAH. 

Dr. George Thomas, who succeeds 
John A. Widtsoe as president of the 
University of Utah, was elected state 
superirntendent last November. Dr. 
Thomas is one of the ablest scholars 
in the state. He was at Harvard 
University 1892-96, earning his Mas- 
ter's Degree, and did post graduate 
work in 1900 and 1901, earning his 
doctor’s degree. After earning his 
doctorate in Harvard he studied in 
the Universities of Paris, Halle and 
Berlin, earning a second doctorate. 
He has not only spent several years 
in the leading universities of America 
and Europe, but is by nature schol- 
arly. He has been the head of the 
Department of Economics and Fi- 
nance in the Agricultural Collesce of 
Utah, Logan, and of the State Uni- 
versity of Utah. Incidentally he has 
been principal of the Ogden high 
school, on the City Board of Educa- 
tion at Logan, and president of the 
Utah State Association. 


WASHINGTON, 


Governor Lewis F. Hart has ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for two years, Frank B. Cooper, 
Superintendent of Seattle, W. F. Mar- 
tin, county superintendent, Snohomish, 
and O. K. Millay, principal high 
school, Medical Lake. The other 
members are: Mrs. Josephine Preston, 
State superintendent of instruction; 

r. Henry Suzzallo, University of 
Washington: Dr. Holland, Washing- 
ton State College: Dr. N. D. Sho- 
walter, Cheney Normal School. For 
the higher curricula board the Gov- 
ernor named Fred K. Jones, Spo- 
kane: Dudley G.- Wooten. Seattle; 
W. H. Abel, Montesano; L. D..Me- 
Ardle, Olympia. 


VERMONT. 
RICHMOND. E. L. Clark of Or- 
well has been elected superintendent 
of the Richmond district, succeeding 
H. S. Read, who goes to Maine. 


ill 


application was sufficient in this case, as is often true of our candidates. The gh aes 
ONE oF an eastern New York high school rupinooees with us on July 8 We sent him receipt 
for his enrollment, wrote to his references and placed his name in our active list. On July § he 
heard from us for the first time, APPLICATIO fora a in one of the State normal 
when we asked him to make schools. He accepted our nomination, ap- 
plied, we recommended him strongly, and on July 20the principal wrote us that he had visited our 
candidate and arranged with him to take the position. Why make a dozen SUFFICIENT 4) 
useless applications for all kinds of places when one for the right place is 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and. highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


Cole, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGEN introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN E CH G cy 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hus 


j dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1888. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need » 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


vare. New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHaRLes W.MULFoRD. Pres. free to school officials, 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St. ... Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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SCIENCE 


New and Recent Textbooks for Secondary Schools 


Beard and Beard: History of the United States $2.00 


This new textbook for the third or fourth year of the high school 
course combines a vivid style, a close organization, a modern valuation 
of topics, and a thoroughly scholarly and reliable treatment. It is the 
great secondary school textbook of the year. 


- Ames and Eldred: Community Civics . . . 41.4 


For grammar grades or the first year of the high school—a new 
book in accord with the new courses. 


Burch: American Economic Life 


Marshall and Lyon: Our Economic Organization 31.88 


The 1921 textbooks in economics for secondary schools—sound, 
teachable, practical—meeting the needs of two types of courses. 


Burch and Patterson: American Social Prolidedis $1.80 


Towne: Social Problems . ........ $1.80 


The outstanding textbooks in secondary school sociology—each 
in use already in hundreds of leading high schools. 


Write for new list of textbooks 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
BOSTON ATLANTA . SAN FRANCISCO 
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